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WHEEL VERSUS CAMERA. 


“T HE phenomenal growth in public favor of the bicycle during 
the past year, in both America and Europe, has been an 
interesting study for such as are interested in social problems. 

As rapid as was the rise of amateur photography after the 
introduction of the original Kodak with its catchy legend, “ You 
press the button and we do the rest,” the new candidate for public 
favor, since the advent of the “ safety” with its pneumatic tire, 
seems even to surpass the hand camera in popularity with the 
masses. 

Like dry plate photography the wheel has come to stay, and 
the question that interests us most is, what effect will the new hobby 
ultimately have upon amateur photography; especially as the 
wheelmen, of both the 4e and she gender, are getting to be so 
numerous throughout the land. Is the interest in the da//-dearings, 
sprocket-chain, pneumatic tire, etc., going to supplant Amidol, 
Hypo & Company, with any great number of the devotees to the 
Black art? We will answer this question with a decided NO. 

The bicycle and amateur photography are destined to advance 
side by side. The wheelman will ever be a hand camerist if the 
proper facilities are offered to him, provided that the right kind 
of efforts are made by our manufacturers in both departments, to 
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supply suitable apparatus which will be easy of manipulation. 
light in bulk, and certain in their results, and which can be manipu 
lated by wheelmen of both sexes. Upon the other hand, the hand 
camerist will ever long for a wheel suitable for the purposes of 
his art. 

There will, without doubt, be many improvements made on th: 
present wheel as experience dictates. Most all of the numerous 
appliances patented for the uses of the photo-wheelman, such 
as utilizing the wheel for a tripodor carrier for the camera, 
have thus far proven too cumbersome for the rider, and have con- 
sequently been used only by a few of the thousands of camerists 
who spin through the country. 

To supply the demand for the thousands of photo-cyclists 
the Eastman Kodak Company have lately put on the market a 
miniature instrument known as the Pocket Kodak. This small 
instrument, 4x3x2 4 inches, can be carried in the pocket of either 
man or woman, in pursuing the usual avocations of their daily 
routine. The cyclist can carry it with equal ease in the bosom 
of an outing shirt, or in the pocket within the voluminous folds 
of the “ bloomers ” worn by the most advanced type of the self- 
asserting progressive woman of the XIX Century. 

What is true of the trade that caters to the wants of the ama- 
teur photographer, the same is also true of the wheelmakers. 
The two fads, if we may be permitted to use the word, the whee! 
and hand camera, are destined to go together, and not antagonize 
each other. The devotees of the one will ever have a penchant 
for the other. Camera makers and wheel makers will have to 
come together and adapt themselves more or less, one to the 
wants of the other. 

Then there is no reason why the various dealers in photo- 
graphic supplies throughout the country should not profit by this 
new cycle craze. This they can do by adapting themselves to 
the new order of affairs, and cater to the wants and necessities of 
the wheelman as well as to the amateur photographer. 

To secure this class of business it is necessary for them to be- 
come interested in the wheelman and his interests. It will be 
necessary for him to be able to talk wheel, as well as it is for him 
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to dilate upon the combined bath, or praise the superiority of 
American granular Hypo, and sound the merits of Solio over 
simple Ferro-Prussiate. 

It will pay the photo-stock dealer to be posted on the live sub- 
jects of the day, even if they are caught on a wheel. If he is not 
a4 wheelman himself, the sooner he learns to know the difference 
between the various makes and styles of the wheels now to be 
seen at every turn the better for his interests. Then if he wants 
to coin money out of his knowledge let him lay in a stock of 
wheelmen’s supplies, such as lubricating oils, graphite, head 
light, chewing gum, arnica, sticking plaster, and the like; all 
substances, it is true, foreign to the photographic art science, but 
of the greatest importance to a large majority of the guild of 
wheelmen, both male and female. 

Nor is there any reason why dealers in photo-supplies, especi- 
ally in smaller towns, should not act as agents for such wheel 
makers, and try to adapt their machines to the wants of the 
camera fiend, as they delight to call him, who wishes to practice 
both diversions at the same time. Both have come to stay, 
and with intelligent handling each will help to develop the other 
to still greater proportions. 

Amateur photographers will naturally look around for the 
best wheel adapted to their purpose, such as are made at Elkhart, 
Indiana, and elsewhere throughout our country, while expert 
wheelmen, on the other hand, will invest in that hand camera 
which will work best in connection with his favorite wheel. 

Much good work has been done in America,as well as in 
Europe, notably England, by hand camerists while touring 
through the country on their wheels,—results that have been 
engraved and published, or made into lantern slides, thus becoming 
a factor for the instruction of the masses. Then again, what 
greater pleasure can there be for the wheelman who has had an 
extended outing than at will to again call forth the scenes through 
which he passed on his dyke. All this can be obtained by the 
intelligent use of the hand camera, such as are furnished by the 
up-to-date manufacturers. 
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THE ONE THING* 


MR. J. APPLETON. 


OU have my apology for committing to paper what I have 

to say, in this: That I wish to be understood, and fear | 

might not were I to try to write without. If in this short paper 

I shall interest and instruct, by bringing before you clearly the 

main idea, I shall feel that I have written to some purpose. | 
promise I will not be tedious. 

In casting about for a subject, I asked myself, What will be 


most practical ? most useful? Is there one thing to be desired 


more than another? Is there anything that is paramount ? 
Christ, the Great Teacher, said, “ There is one thing needful, and 
Mary hath chosen the better part.” The world, and especially 
the thinking world, is fast coming to know that the only life of 
worth is the altruistic one; the true form of life, that only which 
is real and enduring, which is far above the material or animal 
life, and so far transcends the physical that without it the latter 
would not be worth the living. Time is proving this utterance 
of the Great Teacher to be a living truth, in which he would have 
us know that this “ one needful thing” is the only rea/ thing 
And so it is with all the affairs of men. Take out of them the 
“one thing,” the essential feature, and they at once become s: 
much useless material. I ask then, Have we chosen that bette: 
part? Do we put into our work the essential feature? That 
which shall endure? If not, it certainly will fall short of the 
mark. What, then, may I ask, is this essential feature? The 
“one thing needful”? In the midst of our struggle with the 
conglomerate of plates and pyro, paper and silver, carbon and 
gelatine, cameras, lenses and backgrounds, rests, accessories and 
whatnot, there comes to us a sort of bewilderment from which at 
times we look up and ask, What is it? What are we striving 
for? Dowe know? It cannot be money, for he who makes 
that his aim only, gets it. No! not that; our inner natures 


strive for something better, something higher. The course laid 


* Read before the Photographers’ Association of Ohic, 
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down for us by our Maker is ever an upward one, and if we go 
not that way unrest and discontent is ours. 

This aspiration, which always looks up and will not be satis- 
fied with mere material, is heaven-born and is to be found in the 
hearts of all men, will never be content until the goal is reached. 
Year after year we come to our conventions, to go away again 
deeply feeling our poverty and want, feeling unsatisfied, and that 
there is but little we have learned, while many of us go home 
again to become nothing more than mere plagiarists. We can- 
not of ourselves do anything, only just what we have seen that 
others have done; in fact we have not gotten thezdea. We have 
missed the “needful thing,” and so we cannot be original, we 
cannot create. A creation is the impression of a thought. 
The giving to ita form. ‘Tis the result of the domination of 
the mind over material; not the production of elements, not the 
making of matter, but simply the use of such things to show 
what is in the mind. And in all the universe of God we but 
behold the thought of the Divine mind. Just so, our Creator has 
given to us a mind, and placed at our disposal the elements, the 
material, and says to us, Create! He also says, Look on my 
work; here is your pattern! With material in abundance, and 
patterns of such endless variety, what then do we lack? What 
then do we need? Thought! Thought!! Thought and 
observation, not so much of what each other is doing, only in so 
far as it may aid usin thinking for ourselves; but observation 
of the countless and varied beauties the Creator has spread out 
before us. 

To my mind no one, aside from the artist with brush and 
pallet, or the sculptor with clay and tools, can come nearer to a 
creator than can the photographer—if he will. But what is to 
be the order of his creations? What can they be but the repro- 
ductions of his own thought? You show mea man’s produc- 
tions and I will show you his mind. Now, in order to get that 
which is best in photographic attainments there must be that 
which is purest and most noble in mind and thought. He who 
lives only in the material world will produce a very low order of 
photography. He whose life panders to lust and passion will 
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make a picture of that order. He cannot in his picture rise 
above his ownthoughts. If they trail in the mud, dirt will glare 
from his work; and so long as we grovel and hunt among the 
lower things, so long as we try to satisfy with the material, so 
long shall we be disappointed. 

No, no! brothers, the things you are looking for are not down 
there; they are up there: in the realm of thought only are they 
to be found. 

We talk a great deal about “Art,” “Art in Photography,” and 
are wont to style ourselves Artists. Art in photography means 
thought in photography. Art,like a creation, is but the expres- 
sion of a thought, and works of art are after all but the creations 
of men. How much, then, has material to do with it ? 

Do you ever stop to think that the poorest, most miserable 
photograph contains just as good. material as the most beautiful 
and ennobling one has? What makes the difference? The 
mind of its creator. 

Last year our president asked me to tell how I made my work 
“ Tell us something about carbons,” said he, and this year comes 
the same call again. Why, bless you, friends, carbons are not 
pictures. Do you know what dirty, black, miserable stuff carbon 
is? Last year I tried as best I could in a few words to tell 
something about picture-making, but I must have sadly missed 
the mark, for shortly afterward I saw a garbled account of what 
I had said twisted out of all semblance and made to answer the 
purpose of an “ad.” of “something that was said to be equa 
toacarbon.” Ridiculous! Pictures are not material. “ Paste it in 
your hat.” They are not material. They come from a higher: 
source. 

Anyone who has had the pleasure of visiting our Soldiers 
Home at Dayton will bear me out in the statement that it is one 
of the most beautiful spots on earth. Often as one may visit 
there, they never tire of the place. At every turn new beauties 
spread themselves out before you. At each new point surprises 
await you. Now what makes it so? The trees are just like 
others, the grass no greener, the flowers no brighter, the lakes 
no purer, nor the heavens more blue, nor is the architecture s 
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grand as others. What makes it? Mind! thought!! The 
whole thing is a scheme in which every lawn, tree, flower, shrub, 
building, lake and fountain falls into place as though by chance, 
and yet it is all the thought and plan of a masterful mind. What 
is the one thing needful ? Thought! and the higher the thought 
the better the work. Show mea picture that tells of study, 
careful, intelligent study, one in which the lights and shadows 
sustain their proper relation to each other, and when pose is sug- 
gestive of refinement and grace, that which appeals to all that is 
pure and good in me, and I care not whether it be made of car- 
bon, sulphate of barytes or brick-dust, it will always remain a 
source of pleasure. 

What we need, brothers, is a higher conception of beauty, and 
the eternal rules and principles governing ; better and cleaner 
lives, living that does not cloud or muddy the brain ; then a closer 
application to the study of art principles and rules, an education 
and training of the mind’s eye and heart, so that we can see, so 
that we shall be able to recognize it when we have gotten it, and 
cameras and photo-materials will willingly become our servants 
and do our bidding. 

Take a glance with me back over the past, into the palmy days 
of collodion and albumen, and from the material point of view, 
was there much more to be desired ? 

With all the changes has there been much advance made ? 
Technically, I mean. I fear not. What, then, is the trouble? I 
will tell you. We have been kneading and kneading with our 
hands, and have not used our brains. We lean on the very sensi- 


tive dry-plate and expect it to do our thinking; we depend upon 


the ever-ready sensitive paper, expecting it to respond to a 
material call. No,no! brothers, this won’t do. Wemust think ! 
think! think! Then let us come up next year prepared to show some 
of the results of our thinking. The materials are all right. We 
go lame only in our minds. See, then, that we find out, study 
out, the “ one thing needful,” and “ choose that better part.” 





Do not spend your future before you get to it. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY IN NEWSPAPER ILLUSTRATING. 


BY WALTER SCOT. 


HOTOGRAPHY as a means of artistic and practical illustra- 
tion is a subject that has of late received considerable atten- 
tion from the photographic fraternity in general. The writer 
being in the newspaper correspondence business, has had some 
experience in camera illustrating that may prove of interest to 
the professional as well as the amateur. Whether photography 


} CY aD 
eS 


can ever be made the successful substitute for free-hand drawing 
in fiction illustrating, is a question not safely answered at the 
present stage of its development, and will form the subject of the 
second part of this article in another number. 

Newspaper correspondence, or in the cant term,“ special writ- 
ing,” is the preparation of illustrated articles of current interest 
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for Sunday papers. News-hunting, itself one of the most exciting 
of occupations, even to men who have spent years in the profes- 
sion, is made doubly exhilarating by the use of the camera. 
When the correspondent has travelled a hundred miles to photo- 
graph something that can only be gotten then and there, and 
which means a loss of reputation if he fails to procure, the same 
fascination attends the pressure of the bulb as when the amateur 
makes his first exposure. The dictum of newspaper life is szzs¢. 
Through every disadvantage of weather, including exposures made 
during snow and rain, at sunrise or sunset, in fact, in every con- 
dition where inconvenience and difficulty of operation are upper- 
most, the illustrator must get what he started out for. One 
advantage only stands to the credit of the illustrator,—his pictures 
are not required to be photographically perfect, as the smallest 
amount of detail will suffice for the pen-and-ink workers to draw 
over. This privilege is allowed him from necessity, though it is 
ilways his aim to produce as good negatives as possible. 

To give a fair idea of the character of work demanded by the 
average paper, and the difficulty of procuring the assigned sub- 
jects, the writer will enumerate a few of the examples that come 
up in the experience of the every-day correspondent. 

The writer started out on a sea-going tug with a vessel in tow, 
during the great blizzard of last winter, to illustrate the ice block- 
ade on the Delawareriver. The apparatus used was a large 8x10 
field camera, fitted with a wooden drop-shutter improvised on the 
spur of the moment. The shutter was kept in the boiler-room, 
and swelled so that it touched the sides of the guides and over- 
exposed all the plates. By an original process, they were all 
brought up as clear as well-timed plates. The exposures were 
made from the roof of the cabin, the thermometer down to 5° 
below zero, and the wind blowing a gale. Having forgotten a 
ruby lantern, the plates had to be changed in complete darkness, 
The set of photographs on this trip were poor for a professional, 
but above the average for an amateur. 

I was recently assigned to an article on the “ Market Days of 
Pennsylvania Cities.” - By an unlucky coincidence, it rained at 
two of the most important places, and as market hours were from 
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five to nine in the morning (open air), and I had to leave at seven, 
I stood very poor chances of being able to make any instanta- 
neous exposures. At one place I got up at three in the morning 
and walked three miles over the mountains in search of a farmer’s 
wagon on the way to market. Finally sighting one, I waited 
until it came up with me, and asked the farmer to haul up while I 
took a picture of him. He happened to belong to a sect of the 
Pennsylvania Germans who are opposed to having their photo- 
graphs taken. Not being familiar with the appearance of a hand 
camera, he stopped to see what I wanted; I had already focused 
and drawn the slide, and gave the plate an exposure of two sec- 
onds just as the wagon came to a standstill. He moved, of 
course, and so did the horses, but the pen-and-ink workers took 
care of that. I returned to the town and made several more 
exposures at six o'clock, although it was still drizzling. I used 
the largest stop, and gave an exposure of one twenty-fifth of 
second on Cramer’s Crown plates. The negatives were under- 
exposed, but I “ pulled” them for an hour in dilute developer, 
and they turned out remarkably well. 

The tank steamship Allegheny was sunk last January down 
the Delaware bay, and is now being righted at a Camden ship- 
yard. The writer has followed the wreck for months, photo- 
graphing it from every point of view. Two of the best pictures 
were taken respectively from the yard arm of a near-by vessel, 
and suspended from a loop of rope at the end of a derrick crane. 

In figure work, the greatest difficulty encountered by the 
newspaper illustrator who aims to get life into his subjects, is in 
arranging them so that they will retain the positions natura! t 
their occupations. I recently made cuts for a hot-weather artic! 
the most important views of which were two coal heavers in th: 
boiler-room of an excursion boat, and a furnace tender at 
Baldwin’s locomotive works. Both were flash-light pictures. 
In attempting anything of this kind, where the correct relation 
of the subject to the title of the picture is an absolute necessity, 
it is a good plan to explain to your subject just what you want 
the picture for. When this fails, the writer simply tells his sub- 
ects to go on with their work, in the meantime focusing the 
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camerajand making the exposure before they have time to line 
up in the invariable “present arms” attitude. This may be a 
suggestion to those who have had difficulty in getting artistic 
and natural poses into their groups. Another way to divert the 
attention of the person from the camera is to explain its use to 
him briefly and show him how it works. His curiosity is at 
once satisfied, the charm vanishes, and you can get him to do 
anything you desire. It takes tact and skill to get good nega- 
tives, aside from the mastery of photography as a technology. 

The figure photograph reproduced on page 442 is a night flash 
of a surfman, taken to illustrate a life saving article on the 
Jersey coast. The camera was focused on the flame of a lantern 
that the man held alongside of his face, and was held in the hand 
at the moment of exposure. One teaspoonful of Blitz Pulver 
was used, in a home-made alcohol flash-lamp; and both lamp 
and powder were prevented from blowing and prematurely going 
off by the intervention of two oilskin coats held by two other 
surfmen. 


The newspaper illustrator occasionally meets people who are 


decidedly averse to having their pictures taken. In the slums 
it is unsafe for a man to set up a camera and makea target of any 
one house. I remember trying to get an interior flash-light of a 
fifth-rate sailors’ boarding-house during the course of an amicable 
brawl. I had made arrangements the day before to take the 
picture, but my over-zealousness to get the sailors in the midst of 
their fracas caused the landlady to suspect that I was a detective. 
The matter was arbitrated by bringing in a host of small children 
who filled one whole side of the room. I made a mock exposure 
and departed in disgust. 

I had been trying for some days to get at a crowd of “crap” 
players along the wharves. AssoonasI had adjusted the camera 
and was about to make the exposure, they would dissolve like 
magic. I finally focused the camera for a certain distance, drew 
the slide under the cover of an adjacent shed, and ran up on 
them suddenly. In the realms of crookdom men are wary of the 
camera and will shy off at the first intimation of pulling out the 
bellows. The only satisfactory way of getting character sketches 
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of people who object to the camera is to focus on a known dis- 
tance and wait in some secluded place where you will not attract 
attention, making the exposure as if you were examining the 
camera and not actually taking the picture. 

The proper field for the hand camera in newspaper work is to 
obtain views that the artists are not able to get, and to do that 
class of work which it would be a waste of time for an artist to 
even undertake. Nearly all the leading papers in the country use 
hand cameras for out-door scenes, such as street views, architec- 
ture, mobs, parades, etc. The success with which these are trans- 
ferred to print depends on the skill of the artists employed. [i 
they are finished free-hand workers, the photographs are gener- 
ally used merely as suggestions from which to copy. If the 
artists are over-workers, the photograph is enlarged, and a pen- 
and-ink drawing made directly over the enlargement, which is then 
faded out, leaving only the black and white pen drawing. This 
is copied on a stripping or collodion plate and transferred to zinc, 
where it is treated to an acid bath, and eaten out at the proper 
places. 

The newspaper of to-day has not awakened to a thorough 
appreciation of the hand camera, owing partially to small demand 
for local matter, and the lack of newspaper writers who are able 
operate cameras. Advocates of the hand camera do not claim 
for it a superiority over free-hand illustration, but merely wish to 
point out its advantages under certain conditions. In Philadel- 
phia at the present time five of the largest papers are using hand 
cameras with splendid results. Six years ago, a camera of any 
kind was a rarity, The advance speaks for itself, and points for 
ward to a new and important use of photography for the future 





No one has any more right to go about unhappy than he has to go 
about ill-bred. He owes it to himself, to his friends, to society and 
the community in general to live up to his best spiritual possibilities, 
not only now and then, once or twice a year, or once ina season, but 
every day and every hour.—Zi/iian Whiting. 
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THE HELIOGABLOTYPE. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY : 


HE Turkeytown Hypo Club has once more covered itself 
with glory. A special meeting was called early last month 
to receive a communication from Mr. Heliogabalus Wyk, a mem- 
ber whose voice thus far has not been heard in the learned de- 
liberations of the Society. Heliogabalus was one of those inof- 
fensive persons to be found in every amateur photographic society, 
who attend the meetings, but never have anything to say, and 
whose photographic sun rises and sets in the few magnates who 
rule the society. 

Great, indeed, was the surprise of Prof. Gobler and Dr. Oxalate, 
when a request was received by the board of censors of the 
Turkeytown Hypo Club, from Heliogabalus Wyk, to make a 
communicationtothe Club. But greater still was the astonishment 
when this former unnoticed member intimated that he would 
show that all orthochromatic plates, eoside emulsions, color 


screens, light filters and the like, were only useless photographic 
catch-pennies, invented to fill the pockets of the plate makers. 
Further, that he had now discovered the true solution of the 
problem for producing photographs in the colors of nature, all of 
which he offered to disclose to the Turkeytown Hypo Club in a 
paper to be read before them at such time as should be decided 


on. 

After some discussion, in which Prof. Gobler took the ground 
that whenever a member makes a discovery he should commu- 
nicate the process to the board of censors, and then let him, 
(Professor Gobler) bring the matter out before the world. As 
this would be much more the dignified course. It was decided to 
call a special meeting to which every member should be invited. 
A few words of explanation as to who Mr. Heliogabalus Wyk 
was will here prove of interest. 

Heliogabalus, or “Gab,” as he was called for short by his 
friends and fellow clerks, was a bookkeeper employed in one of 
the large shops of Turkeytown, and while he bent over his ledger 
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his thoughts would often wander to his pet hobby, amateur pho- 
tography. So he brooded over the color problem. He had 
listened to the wise discourses at the club between Prof. Gobler 
and Dr. Oxalate, in which the spectroscope, wave lengths, color 
sensations, sensitive dyes, yellows, blues, and reds with unpro- 
nounceable names and Greek letters formed the chief subjects 
He also read in the daily papers, notably such as are published 
on Sundays, about the wonderful discoveries and processes of 
Lippmanandhisaward of 12,000 francs ($2400) by the Academy of 
Sciences, then he read accounts of Vogel, DuHauron, Joly and 
others, all of which set Heliogabalus thinking, until at last he 
evolved what he considered the true solution of the color 
problem. 

Upon the eventful night Heliogabolus appeared promptly, and 
at the proper time stated that he “ had solved the great photo- 
graphic color problem” and that the only surprise was its sim- 
plicity. 

After duly considering the accounts of the numerous discoverers 
of the color photography as published in the various Sunday 
papers, he had come to the conclusion that they were all wrong. 
The very theory of stained or esoided plates was a fallacy, and 
so far as screens of colored glass was concerned, or tanks filled 
with colored liquids through which exposures were made, he 
agreed with the noted English expert who recently stated that all 
that color screens were good for was to prolong the exposure. 

Now his discovery permitted the shortest kind of exposure 
upon ordinary plates, giving true color values in the case of the 
negative, and in the positives, when the process was perfected, 
would surely reproduce the colors of nature in all their pristine 
glory as seen upon the ground glass in the camera. 

For this new method no expensive apparatus or spectroscope 
was necessary, as all the so-called spectrum analysis was a useless 
humbug. The ordinary amateur outfit, no matter how cheap, 
would answer, the only additional requisite being a few cents’ 
worth of chemicals. 

The whole meeting was now on the alert, the members leaning 
forward in rapt expectancy to catch the particulars of Heliogaba- 
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lus’ great discovery, the only exception being Prof. Gobler, whose 
countenance showed plainly signs of envy, and Mr. Schnitzel- 
huber, who had fallen asleep. 

Heliogabalus continued: “In the first place, to obtain true 
color values, I make my exposure as usual on ordinary plates 
then I mix my developer according to the subject. For instance, 
if blue predominates in the original, I mix my amidol developer 
without alkali, and add sufficient helianthin to make the developer 
as yellow as the subject is blue. If yellow predominates in the 
original I reverse the process as to the color of the dye used. 
Where reds and greens predominate I proceed in the same manner, 
using methylin blue, fuchsin or similar dyes but always compli- 
mentary to the subject photographed.” 

“You will see,” continued Heliogabalus, “that I merely add 
the orthochromatizing liquid to the developer in place of staining 
the plate, or making color screens, as both of these processes are 
useless. Only in its plastic state during development can the 
dyes act upon the argentic bromide to be reduced in such a man- 
ner as to give the true proportional color values. 

“In general photography it is but necessary to mix up three 
developers, each one third normal strength with the addition of 
the proper pigments, and which, when combined, make a developer 
that will give true values of all colors.” 

To obtain positive prints in the colors of nature it was merely 
necessary to print bromide paper under an ordinary negative, de- 
veloped with the triple sensitized developer, and then develop the 
positive with a similar triple developer sensitized with dyes com- 
plimentary to those with which the plate was developed. This 
was strictly in accordance with the principles laid down by 
Coleen, respecting the three primary sensations of blue, yellow 
and red. 

Prints of this kind should be fixed in an acid hypo bath, sen- 
sitized with similar mediums, but having the same spectrum 
analysis as the developer, so as to prevent the hypo from affecting 
the delicate shadings of color produced by this method. 

“ Thus,” continued the speaker, “ you will see how easily the 
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difficult color problem can be solved with ordinary everyday 
appliances. 

In conclusion Heliogabalus stated there was only one thing 
that had been withheld, viz., the proportion of dyes used in sensi- 
tizing the developer. This was now a matter of experiment, and 
as soon as he could obtain a suitable combination of dyes for 
the purpose, such as had a universal spectral analysis, he would 
show the results inthe colors of nature without stooping to such 
makeshifts as superimposure, triple impressions, gelatine films 
or other transparent supports. 

As a matter of fact he had been experimenting with a view 
of combining chrysoidine, fuchsine, aurine, eosine (blue and 
yellow), fluorescene, methyl-orange, coralline, malachite-green 
and naphthaline, in such a manner that the solution when added to 
a developer would reproduce in the colored positive all shades of 
color from the infra-red to the ultra-violet, no matter what primary, 
secondary ortertiary shades there might be in the original sub- 
ject. Further, this would show that all the theory of wave- 
lengths of color, spectrum analysis and color sensations of the 
optical nerve existed merely in the imagination of the would-b: 
photo-scientist. 

Loud and long-continued applause followed. A number of 
negatives made by this process were then handed around and ex- 
amined. 

Mr. Ryttenhouse Shutter offered a vote of thanks. 

Mr. Schnitzelhuber, Ph.D., C.n.G., that something more than a 
vote of thanks was due Mr. Wyk. With a mighty effort he had 
swept away all the cobwebs that had thus far clouded the photo 
graphic sky. He had never even heard of the like in Germany. 
Mr. Wyk had certainly outflown Dr. Vogel, outjolyed Prof. Joly, 
salivated Lippman, and proved BuHauron to be nothing more 
than a French sphinx in the Algerian desert. The solution o! 
the great problem was now in sight, and the whole credit was due 
to Mr. Wyk. He therefore suggested that the new color process 
when perfected should be called the HELIOGABLOTYPE. 

This was passed with a standing vote, after which it was moved 
by Prof. Gobler and seconded by Dr. Oxalate Strong, that the 
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aluminium gold medal be given to Mr. Heliogabalus Wyk, to 
show the world that the Turkeytown Hypo Club was ever ready 
to appreciate and recompense true photographic worth in their 
fellow members. 

Adopted unanimously. 

Mr. R. Silverstayne then moved that the whole proceedings be 
published in the printed reports of the society, with the proviso 
that the secretary copy-right the same,to prevent the photo- 
graphic journals throughout the country from giving the new 
process publicity. 

Adopted and adjourned. J. Focus SNAPPSCHOTTE. 


The Face of a Watch.—Not more than one person out of a 
score can tell, off-hand, in what way the hour four is represented on a 
watch or clock dial. Most people, without looking, would say IV, 
instead of IIII. And why should it not be IV? Well, here is the 
story: The first clock that kept anything like accurate time was con- 
structed by a certain Henry Vick, in 1370. It was made to the order 
of Charles V. of France, who was called ‘‘ The Wise.’’ Wise he 
certainly was in some respects, but he did not know everything, 
though he liked to pretend hedid. When Vick brought him his clock, 
he looked closely at its movements for some time. ‘‘ Yes; it works 
very well,’’ he said, ‘‘ but you have gotten the figures on the dial 
wrong.’’ ‘Surely not, your majesty,’’ said Vick. ‘‘ Yes; that four 
should be four ones.’’ ‘* You are wrong, your majesty.’’ ‘‘I am 
never wrong,’’ thundered the king. ‘‘ Take it away and correct the 
mistake.’’ Vick did as commanded, and so to this day we have IIII, 
when we should really have IV. It is not generally known that 
watches may be used as compasses, yet such is the case. Point the 
hour hand to the sun, and the south is exactly half way between the 
hour and the figure XII on the watch. For instance, supposing it is 
four o’clock, point the hand indicating four to the sun, and II on the 
watch is exactly south. Suppose that it is eight o’clock, point the 
hand indicating eight to the sun, and the figure X on the watch is due 
south, 


What a man hoards up he loses ; what he spends he has had ; but 
what he gives away he possesses, 
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AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY AND THE DRUGGIST. 


BY GORDON PARKER. 


S every book-taught amateur photographer finds the know]- 

edge so gained upset or modified by his practical experience, 

so everything, outside of generalities, that might be written on 

this subject must have a large share of individuality, and the 
reader must adapt this to his own needs and opportunities. 

One thing can be stated positively; the druggist who would 
make a success of catering to the wants of amateur photographers 
must himself have a practical knowledge of the art. Only so can 
he buy and sell right, get new trade, and keep what comes to him. 
Other reasons for this will present themselves as he advances, 
and the advantages of it will multiply every day. 

The writer’s experience is a case in point. My first purchase 
was a half-dozen student cameras with outfits. The agent who 
sold them to me said they would sell readily, pay a good profit, 
and bring other business in the same line. 

The fact was they attracted a great deal of attention, took 
much of my time trying to explain what I didn’t know, brought 
inquiries for things I didn’t have and didn’t know about, and 
finally compelled me to take up the study in self-defence. 

I took one of the little boxes home and tried it in all ways and 
in all places in and about the house. When I had mastered it, 
and had put samples of my own work in the window the cameras 
sold. I was interested, my talk had more enthusiasm in it, and 
I began to be considered an authority on matters photographic, 
I consulted with amateurs of long standing and known ability 
even dared to question professionals, and one day found a brother 
druggist, T. H. Bailey, of Haverhill, Mass., who had been through 
the same experience, from whom I got many valuable points. 

I laid in a small stock of larger cameras with all the necessary 
accessories. I tried every camera I bought, and learned to talk 
intelligently on lenses, diaphragms, exposures, developers, print- 
ing, toning solutions, and the many little details; could steer the 
erring ones right, encourage the disappointed, and enthuse the 
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curious. I found time to attend to my regular drug business 
and made time for these things. 

My present stock consists of a few sample cameras (catalogues 
of all the makers), four sizes of plate holders and printing frames, 
plates the same sizes, all the same make, printing paper, develop- 
ers, toning solution, my own make, trays, tripods and mounts. 

The amount of business that can be done in selling photo- 
graphic material depends largely on the distance from the large 
centres of trade. The prices ruling in and near Boston necessi- 
tate buying at the bottom price of the manufacturers, if possible, 
to meet the sharp competition. The jobbing houses are retailers 
also, and your customers can buy of them at almost the same 
prices you pay. But at the same prices, or even a small advance, 
your interest in the business and nearness to them will make the 
amateurs your customers and keep them so. 

The professional will buy of you at the same prices he pays 
his stock dealer, and your experience will enable you to easily 
meet these figures. The amateur will pay ten cents for a pound 
of soda hyposulphite, the professional will expect three pounds 
for the same money or less according to the amount of his busi- 
ness. Doesit pay? I find on the credit side of my photographic 
account a respectable profit,a great deal of pleasure, an increased 
knowledge of my neighborhood and the places that border it, 
and a large addition to my circle of acquaintances and friends. 


The Spatula. 


A young photographer was in love with an uptown girl, and the 
other night he put the matter to the test: ‘‘ Dear Fannie,’’ he said, 
after beating around the ‘bush for an hour or more, ‘‘ I love you warm- 
ly, devotedly, earnestly, and tenderly. I have loved you from the 
first time I met you, and now I have the great question to ask: Will 
you, dearest Fannie, be my wife? ’’ 

‘* No, sir,’’ she responded, emphatically. 

‘‘Ah,”’ he replied, his artistic sense overcoming his emotional 
nature, ‘‘ what a negative that was—clear-cut, distinct in every out- 
line, with never a blur or a shadow! I shall preserve it. Good-bye.’’ 
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COPIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS. 


E have before us a faded portrait of cabinet size, which, in 

its yellowness, is a very good example of what a sad case 

of jaundice a photographic paper may present. This portrait 
happened to be the only presentment of one who was much 
loved by a wide circle of relations, and it was therefore desirable 
that, if possible, it should be copied and multiplied. There would 
not be much difficulty in getting this done now-a-days, but thirty 
years ago—when the original of this portrait died—no one would 
undertake the work, although it was hinted that expense need 
not be considered. Three or four good photographers said that 
they could do nothing with it, and the idea of resuscitating the 
old picture was abandoned. We lately came upon this photo- 
graph, and heard its story, and as there were still living many 
persons who would be glad to possess a copy of it, we took it in 


hand, and found very little difficulty in producing a satisfactory 


result; indeed, it is not too much to say that the enlarged copy 
was better in every respect than the original. 

This little success led us to ponder upon the question, “ Why 
are copies from old photographs generally so very bad?” We 
say generally, because we are fully aware that certain firms make 
a specialty of this class of work, and produce most admirable 
copies; but the every-day worker regards a copying order as 
something to be avoided, something which is out of the common 
rut, which gives a lot of trouble and does not pay. The work is 
consequently hurriedly done, or, to put it plainly, scamped, and, 
of course, the result is bad. Among those who lay themselves 
out for this class of work, and therefore do it to perfection, we 
must not for a moment include those enterprising advertisers 
who profess, for a few shillings per dozen, to supply copies of any 
portrait sent to them, for the work of these gentry is cheap and 
very nasty. And nasty, too, in a double sense, for their speciou: 
advertising induces the economically inclined to employ them, 
instead of ordering copies from the creator of the negative. This 
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brings us back to the question, “ Why are copied photographs 
generally so bad ?” 

The average photographer has, in the course of a year’s busi- 
ness, many pictures brought to him to be copied, from the silvery 
daguerreotype to the old positive on glass. If he is too busy, or 
for any other reason does not care to undertake such work him- 
self, his best course is to act as agent, and send it to one of the 
large firms who will know how to get the best possible result 
from the most unpromising original. But if he is in need of 
work, and we fear that a great many photographers are in this 
sad case, he will prefer to keep the commission in his own hands 
and do the best he can with it. In copying from a paper print, 
the first difficulty is that afforded by the grain of the paper. If 
the print be unmounted, this is easily obviated by wetting the 
paper and attaching it, film side down, to a sheet of glass. If 
the print is very yellow, this glass may with advantage be light 
blue in tint. In the case of a mounted print, some advantage is 


gained by screwing it up in a printing-frame, and photographing 
through the glass. But the course we prefer is to place the print 


before the camera, in actual sunlight if possible, and to fill in the 
space between the lens and the photograph with a tunnel of 
white or light blue tissue paper. This little dodge equalizes the 
light on all sides, and the little hills and dales on the paper sur- 
face which gives it its grain disappear. A little judicious re- 
touching on the new negative, such as the elimination of spots 
and accentuation of high-lights, will finish the operation satis- 
factorily. It is, of course, understood that the operator uses a 
suitable lens—preferably one of short focus—and employs an 
extensive front on his camera. 

With one of the old-fashioned glass positives the procedure is 
sometimes far more simple, for the positive is, of course, in reality 
a thin negative, which appears positive because backed with 
black material. If this material be removable, as it generally is, 
the picture may be printed from or enlarged from just like any 
ordinary negative. In the first case, the resulting print will be 
reversed ; in the second, this may be obviated, so that it will be 


better either to enlarge or to produce a new negative of the same 
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size of the original. We have from such glass positives—which, 


by-the-way, are generally in a wonderful state of preservation— 
produced enlargements on bromide paper by means of a lantern, 
which have been of surprising excellence. The very thin image 
and the clear high-lights make such a picture particularly adapted 


to this mode of treatment, and amidol as a developer will best 
satisfy the conditions presented. 

A ferrotype picture does not give much promise of a very 
pleasing result, for it is generally small and generally very bad 
in pose and everything else. Possibly the best course is not to 
tamper with it in any way, simply aiming at a rigidly correct 
copy and nothing more. With paper prints, on the other hand, 
a very great deal may be accomplished with the brush in such a 
way that all traces of manipulation may be removed before the 
picture is handed once more to its owner. Suppose, for exampie 
—a very common case—one figure has to be copied, generally 
enlarged from a group, the other members of the company being 
eliminated. If the print be an albumen one, it must first of all 
be carefully sponged over with dilute ox gall, such as water-color 
artists use. Then the obtrusive figures round about the selected 
one must be boldly painted out, and a good medium for this pur- 
pose is Chinese white, tinted by admixture with colors to any 
shade desired, and tempered with hot water in which one or two 
lumps of white sugar have been dissolved. A new background 
round the chosen figure can be formed in this way, and obtrusive 
hands on shoulders, etc., can be painted out in the same medium, 
darkened by additional color as may benecessary. The addition 
of sugar gives the pigment such solubility that it can be readily 
wiped off with a warm sponge when the work has been com- 
pleted. This plan, although it involves a little more trouble, 
and some artistic feeling, if happily the operator has it in his 
composition, is far preferable to the more common one of block- 
ing out intruding objects on the negative. The latter course 
invariably gives an unnatural hardness to the outline, and causes 
the figure to look as if cut out of paper and pasted on to its mount. 

Many of these hints, we are aware, will be regarded as “ chest- 
nuts” by the experienced worker; but there are photographers 
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who, for lack of knowledge, will refuse commissions or delegate 
them to other hands, simply because they think that their routine 
work will be too much upset by undertaking them. To photog- 
raphers thus situated our remarks may be of some use, in pointing 
out a field of work which is too often neglected altogether or 
very badly performed.— The Photographic News. 


RECENT AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY. 
BY F. W. CRANE. 
(From the September number of Godey's Magazine.) 


HEN, about ten or a dozen years ago, the craze for amateur 


photography became the ruling passion among the young, 
and also to a certain extent among the old, and when snap-shot 


cameras were seen upon the streets almost as frequently as 
bicycles are now, it was commonly predicted by many of those 
wise persons whose opinion will bear no contradiction, that the 
fad was a pleasant harmless method of amusement, well enough 
to be indulged for the time being, but one which would 
speedily lose its power to attract as soon as a new form of 
amusement should capture the popular fancy. But amateur 
photography has suffered no such short lease of life. In fact it 
may be safely said that it is more popular to-day than ever before, 
while the progress which has been made in high-class photogra- 
phy has led many to devote more serious attention to it, and to 
turn out work which is admired not alone for its photographic 
excellence, but also for the artistic beauty and treatment of the 
subject. 

There is to-day hardly a city in the United States which does 
not possess a well-organized photographic society, and in most 
of our leading colleges the students have banded themselves 
together in photographic clubs, and the exhibits given by these 
often constitute some of the prominent features of the college year. 
Columbia College, in New York, has had for several years an 
enterprising photographic society, in which many of the pro- 
fessors also take a deep interest. At Cornell, amateur pho- 
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tography occupies a place in the regular college course of studies, 
and its success has been amply demonstrated by the large number 
of students who select it every year. 

Philadelphia has the honor of being the city in this country 
which organized the first amateur photographic club. This is 
the Photographic Society of Philadelphia, started in 1862. In 
New York city the Society of Amateur Photographers was the 
first one organized (in 1884), and the Camera Club, whose rooms 
are on Fifth Avenue, was established four years later. These 
two clubs contain many of the finest amateur workers in America, 
and their fame has extended far beyond their immediate localities. 
The Boston Camera Club is also well known in the photographic 
world, and is worthy of being ranked among the best. 

The snap-shot enthusiast, however, is still with us in large 
numbers, and he undoubtedly always will be, for photography 
has its amusing as well as its serious side, and he who is satisfied 
with the taking of this class of pictures follows photography more 
for the fun which is in it than for the art which he can get out 
of it. However, no one will condemn the energetic freshness 
and confidence of the photographic novice. He affords pleasure 
to many, utility to some, and what if now and then he annoy his 
long-suffering friends by showing them with startling exactness 
to what ludicrous and ungainly positions it is possible for the 
human being to degenerate when strict propriety is cast off for 
comfortable freedom of action? The study of human nature as 
revealed by photography has been by no means one of the least 
entertaining or instructive features. 

The ability, however, to take a good picture with a hand 
camera, perfect in focus and complete in detail, is no longer re- 
garded as the summum bonum of amateur photography. What 
was looked upon by many a few years ago as merely an agreeable 
pastime is now regarded as a seriously delightful avocation, and 
the time and study expended upon their work by many of our 
leading amateurs would be a genuine surprise to those who have 
but a limited acquaintance with the subject. Our amateurs, in 
fact, are running a close race with the professionals. Indeed, 
in many cases it can be truly said that they have surpassed them, 
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for the amateur is not held down to strict lines of business, and 
is enabled to give his fancy wider range in the choice and variety 
of subjects. Finer specimens of artistic photography are seldom 
seen than are to be found in the annual exhibitions of the most 
progressive amateur societies, and these exhibits, bringing to- 
gether as they do the very best work of hundreds of amateurs, 
have been one of the most potent means of elevating photography 
to the high plane which it is eminently worthy of occupying. 

Probably the most successful exhibit of this class ever held in 
America was the one given last year in the Fine Art galleries in 
New York, under the auspices of the New York, Philadelphia 
and Boston Societies. It was a genuine art exhibit in every sense 
of the word, and it was also an international exhibit, many of 
the European countries being represented, besides Japan, India 
and other distant localities. No picture was accepted that could 
not claim some artistic merit, and a very large proportion of those 
sent in were rejected; so even if an exhibitor did not receive one 
of the silver medals awarded for superior excellence in some 
special line of work, it was, nevertheless, an honor to have his 
picture at least accepted. Several. of the prize medals went to 
European exhibitors, and among the few ladies who sent specimens 
of their work two were honored with medal awards, Miss Emilie 
V. Clarkson, of Potsdam, N. Y., and Miss Mary E. Martin, of 
New York city. Miss Martin obtained her medal for the excel- 
lence of her lantern slides, she being one of the few ladies in this 
country who have devoted much attention to this more difficult 
branch of photography. Miss Clarkson’s work is too well known 
among amateurs to need special comment. She has exhibited in 
many of the prominent societies of Europe, and has received many 
high awards. She stands at the very top of amateur workers in 
the country, and has done a great deal to reveal the art possibilities 
of photography. She is one of the leading members of the New 
York Society of Amateur Photographers. 


To those whose knowledge of photography is limited to the 
glazed print specimens ordinarily seen in shop windows, or in 
the conglomerate collections of young amateurs, an exhibit such 
as the one last year would be a total revelation. The platinum 
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and carbon prints, giving a softness and delicacy to the picture 
which it is impossible to obtain by the glazed process, resembling 
in many cases, where careful attention has been given to the 
subject, etchings far more than photographs, and the incredulity 
of the ignorant is readily excusable on such occasions. In fact 
to those who know almost nothing of the progress, which 
amateur photography has made within recent years, it has often 
required laborious explanation to make them believe that certain 
photographs were really photographs. 

It is, however, only within the past two years that any serious 
attempt has been made by American societies to discriminate 
carefully between the good and inferior picture submitted for the 
various exhibits. This is being pursued more carefully, however 
year by year, but still the standard of excellence is much lower 
than that required in the old country. While America possesses 
a few amateurs who may safely claim to be the equals of the 
most famous photographic workers in Europe, the truth, however, 
remains that amateur photography in America has not yet attained 
the all around general excellence of some of the European 
countries, chiefly England and Austria. As amateur photographers 
the English are considered to carry off the palm, while the 
Viennese hold second rank, America being given third place and 
France fourth. In commenting upon the condition of photography 
in this country, one of our leading amateurs lately said: “ This 
gap can only be overcome by untiring work on our part, and 
through hard, conscientious study of nature. We lack originality 
and individuality, and appear to be a pretty self-satisfied crowd. 
Most of our men are more pleased to beat a bad lot of competitors 
than be well up among a good lot.” 

As has been said, America does possess some amateurs who 
have obtained worthy distinction, not only in their own land but 
in foreign countries, where they have competed successfully with 
the very cream of amateur photographers in the world. Among 
the most prominent in this class may be mentioned Rudolph 
Eichemeyer, and Alfred Stieglitz, both members of the New York 
Society of Amateur Photographers. Both of these last year were 
elected to membership in the London Salon, the very highest 
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honor that can be given to an amateur photographer. This 
London Salon was organized two years ago by twenty-five of the 
most prominent photographers in England. 

At the exhibits of the Salon, held annually, no picture is 
allowed to be hung unless it possess unmistakable artistic merit, 
a very strict standard being required, and out of four hundred 
photographs sent last year, but one hundred and fifty were 
accepted. No medals are awarded, but the exhibitors whose 
work is deemed of particular high merit are elected to member- 
ship in what is called the “ Link Ring,” and it was as members 
of this “ Link Ring” of the London Salon that Mr. Stieglitz and 
Mr. Eichemeyer were elected, being the only Americans 
upon whom this honor has been conferred. Other Americans 
whose pictures have been hung in the London Salon, this in 
itself being avery distinguished honor, are Miss EmilieV.Clarkson, 
and Mr. W. B. Post, of the New York Society of Amateur 
Photographers, Miss Farnesworth, of Albany, and Clarence B. 
Moore, of the Philadelphia Camera Club. 

Mr. Stieglitz has been an amateur photographer for about 
seven or eight years. He is not merely a photographer ; he is 
an artist in the fullest sense of the word. He has exhibited in 
nearly all of the prominent exhibits throughout the world, and 
has received fifty-two awards, among them being twenty London 
and seven Viennese medals. He was one of the three Americans 
who received the highest diploma of award of the first Inter- 
national Exhibit of Photography, held in Vienna in 1890, the 
other two being Miss Mary E. Martin and Mr. Harry B. Reid. 
Like all amateurs who have excelled in artistic work, he never 
takes a picture without some good reason. The love which a 
true photographer bears for his art is exemplified by the studious 
patience with which he will wait until everything which may 
enter into the picture conforms exactly to the idea he wishes to 
portray. For instance, one wintry day Mr. Stieglitz spent six 
hours on Fifth Avenue before he found just the conditions for 
the photograph he wished to take. This was a snap-shot of a 
big lumbering stage coming up the Avenue in a driving snow- 
storm. He afterwards had the picture enlarged, and in several 
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exhibits it was regarded as one of his most successful. His field 
of work includes all subjects, among his most successful pictures 
being an admirable series of Alpine views. 

Mr. Eichemeyer has also exhibited nearly all over the world, 
and last February he obtained a notable honor by being awarded 
the special medal given by the Viceroy of India for the best 
picture in the exhibit of the Royal India Photographic Society 
of Calcutta. He has also won many prizes in this country, and 
his work possesses artistic merit of high excellence. 

Miss Emma J. Fitz, of Boston, who is rapidly taking a leading 
place among America’s best amateurs, has made a careful study 
of photography as a fine art, and from the three excellent speci- 
mens of her work shown with this article, no one can say that 
she has failed of success. “ Few photographs,” she says, “ ap- 
peal to the deeper emotions of the mind, and this is because the 
thought of the photographer has been in too many cases a trivial 
one. The greatest drawback to the use of the lens is the difficulty 
of repressing details. It is too truthful, and reproduces every- 
thing before it with most impartial faithfulness. Certain pho- 
tographers of the highest rank, however, have proved that all this 


can be done, but is only to be done when the photographer has 
a thought so well worth communicating that his art arises above 
all obstacles ; it is then that he can seize every advantage which 
is offered him.” 


Miss Fitz is a devoted student of nature, and some of her best 
work has been done amid the scenes of famous old Marblehead. 
During one season she made a special study of the old people 
there, and succeeded in portraying with the camera many of their 
hardy natural characteristics as vividly as a painter could with 
the brush. The two photographs, “A Frugal Repast” and 
“ Reading the Evening Hymn,” are excellent specimens of her 
Marblehead work, as is also the picture of the old fisherman 
resting on his oar, almost home. There is a depth of feeling in 
these pictures which places them tar above the limit of ordinary 
photographs. _ The old man taking his frugal meal met with great 
success during the past winter, winning the silver medal at the 
photographic exhibit of the Twenty-third Regiment Fair in 
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Brooklyn, and it was also awarded the first prize of $25 ina 
Buffalo newspaper contest. Miss Fitz has exhibited successfully 
in England, and has been honored with a prize by the Royal 
Photographic Society of Great Britain. This society, by the way, 
is the oldest photographic society in the world, having been 
organized about 1853, and its membership is considerably above 
six hundred. 

Mr. Charles I. Berg, whose photographic work is illustrated 
by two of his excellent figure studies, is a member of the New 
York Society of Amateur Photographers, and has devoted par- 
ticular attention to figure studies and draping and posing effects. 
In this particular branch he is one of the most successful amateurs 
in America, and has won medals at several exhibits. He is one 
of three Americans, the others being W. B. Post and Mr. Stieglitz, 
who had photographs accepted for exhibit in the Paris Photo- 
graphic Salon this past summer. This is one of the most impor- 
tant photographic exhibits held in Europe, and the work is 
judged by several of the leading Parisian artists. Mr. Wm. A. 
Fraser, a member of the New York Camera Club, has made 
probably a more pronounced success in floral studies than any 
other amateur in the country. The devoted attention which he 
has given to this particular line of work may be seen from the 
fact that he worked at this branch of photography for two years 
before he succeeded in getting a picture which satisfied him. It 
is a more difficult matter than one would suppose, to take correct 
and artistic photographs of flowers, and Mr. Fraser has merited 
well-deserved praise for his success. The group of Easter lilies 
is one of the best specimens of his floral studies, and the portrait 
of a woman shows his success in portraiture as well. 

Miss Constance Parsons is one of the more recent workers in 
artistic photography, but she has already made pronounced suc- 
cess in her figure studies, particularly of children. At the ex- 
hibit of babies’ photographs, held in New York during the 
winter, she took a prize for a very excellent child study. The 
little girl, fancifully entitled “ Cinderella,” is a good specimen 
of her artistic work. 

Mr. Earnest Warrin, a member of the New York Society of 
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Amateur Photographers, is known as one of its most conscientious 
and successful workers. His collection of European scenes em- 
bodies many beautiful character subjects, and as a student of 
nature and character he is one of the best of our amateur workers. 
At the recent Members’ Exhibit of his society, he was awarded 
the president’s medal for the best picture shown. This was a 
Swiss hay scene, a particularly charming pastoral effect. 

Miss Mary E. Martin, who has been previously mentioned, is 
a thorough all around worker in photography, and has taken 
some charming scenes of country life, but has also done excellent 
work in portraiture and in photographing flowers. The collection 
of lantern slides for which she was awarded a medal had for sub- 
jects a series of sheep scenes. She has also succeeded in doing 
something with the camera which few amateurs have ever 
attempted, that is, catching pictures by moonlight. It only takes 
about four or five hours to get a picture by the light of the moon 
but Miss Martin, by placing her camera in a elevated position in 
the cupola of her Cooperstown home, has succeeded in getting a 
few very good landscape pictures, showing the surrounding coun- 
try very clearly, although, unless the nature of the photograph 
were explained, a person might naturally think that the photo- 
graphs were taken with the ordinary exposure on a somewhat 
foggy day. 

Mr. W. D. Murphy, a member of the Camera Club, has suc- 
ceeded well as a photographer in all around work, some of his 
marine views being particularly good, an excellent sample of his 
style of work in this line being shown in the photograph taken 
at Hampton Roads. 


A small boy was at a table where his mother was not near to take 
care of him, and a lady next to him volunteered her services. ‘‘ Let 
me cut your steak for you,’’ she said; ‘‘if I can cut it the way you 
like it,’’ she added, with some degree of doubt. ‘‘ Thank you,’’ the 
boy responded, accepting her courtesy; ‘‘ I shall like it the way you 
cut it, even if you do not cut it the way I like it.’”’— Detroit Free Press. 
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Dr. Adolf Miethe, the well-known optical and photo-scientist, 
and editor of the German periodical, Das Atelier des Photographen, 
has accepted a position as scientific expert and technical assistant to 
the firm of Voigtlander & Sohn, in Braunschweig, Germany, where he 
will be a collaborator of Dr. Kampfer, the computor of the new col- 
linear lens. Important improvements in the construction of the pho- 
tographic objective may be looked for from this combination of opti- 
cal experts. The firm of Voigtlander, so well-known as the makers of 
the first photographic portrait objective, are to be congratulated for 
bringing together two such authorities as Miethe and Kampfer. Dr. 
Miethe will continue as editor-in-chief of the Atelier des Photographen, 
which will be published as heretofore by W. Knapp, Halle a S. 


A Fine Panel.—An imperial panel photograph, by Gutekunst, of 
the late P. F. Rothermel, is as faithful a portrayal and is every bit as 
characteristic as the one by the same artist of the late Richard Vaux, 
which is considered so highly. 


The Art Club of Philadelphia will open its seventh annual ex- 
hibition on Monday, November 18th, and close December 16th. 
Works will be received from November 6th to goth, and lists must be 
sent in by October zoth. Only oil paintings and sculpture will be 
shown, and gold medals, one for each branch, will be awarded. 


‘Recent Amateur Photography.’’—The September number 
of Godey’s Magazine contains a beautifully illustrated article under 
above title, by F. W. Crane, the text of which is reprinted in the 
present number of the Journal. Godey’s differs from others in the 
number of original drawings it uses in its Fashion Department, which 
makes it so attractive to the women of the family. 


The September number of Zhe Forum contains a notable paper by 
Professor Caesar Lombroso, the eminent Italian Criminologiss, sum- 
ming up the most noteworthy results that have been achieved in 
Criminology, by the aid of photography. 


Old Photographs.—Among the valuable collection of old pho- 
tographs owned by the Fairmount Park Commission is one of the 
entrance to Bartram’s Gardens which has a curious and authentic 
history. A few years after the buildings were destroyed a vigorous 
search was made for photographs, but the few that had been taken were 
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completely lost, and the plates had been broken. On one of his 
voyages to the Orient a Philadelphia sailor discovered a photograph in 
a Japanese shop which he recognized instantly as Bartram’s famous gar 
den gate. It was brought here and its authenticity established by 
several old inhabitants, so that the Park Commission now holds prob- 
ably the only photograph of the sort extant. 


The Camera as a Reformer.—A woman in Salemville, Penna., 
determined that her husband should know how he looked when he 
was drunk. She knew how he looked well enough, and needed not 
that any man should tell her. Her children also knew by sad experi- 
ence, but the man himself had a very imperiect idea of the state of his 
case. So once when he came home and fell into a maudlin slumber 
she sent for a photographer to come forthwith, and on his arrival she 
set before him his work. She ordered the photographer to photograph 
her husband as he sat in the chair. The photographer did his work, 
and did it well; and when the photograph was finished and laid be- 
side the husband’s place at breakfast it was a revelation, and the 
sobered gentleman experienced a decidedly new sensation. There was 
no need of explanation; the thing explained itself. There was no 
chance for contradiction: the sun tells no lies, There was no room 
for argument ; a reform has taken place. 


A new solar physics observatory is to be erected in India at 
Kodaikunal, in the Palani hills, 300 miles south of Madras. It will pho- 
tograph the sun daily and will undertake a systematic spectroscope ex- 
amination of the sun. The temperature of the station is very even, 
and the number of cloudless hours each day unusually great. 


A La Crosse photographer has adopted a new method to keep 
infants’ attention fixed while he is taking their pictures. He has a 
little kitten which at these times he places on top of the camera, and 
during the process a few pulls of the tail suffice to make the animal 
active and at the same time fix the child’s gaze. The plan has worked 
admirably. 


A triumph of art over nature was illustrated recently when a well 
known English artist made a painting of some old beach trees ina Kent 
pasture, which he sold for $1400. The owner of the pasture sold his 
land and the trees together for $500, and called it a good sale at that. 


An Artistic Magazine.—‘“‘ Sun and Shade,”’ now in the course of 
completing its seventh volume, is one of the most artistic publications 
amid a large number of very excellent works of a similar character. 
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What renders each number of ‘‘Sun and Shade’’ very attractive and 
interesting, is the great variety in the character of its plates. Studies 
from nature, animate and inanimate, all receive their due share of 
attention and careful reproduction. Under one cover may be found 
works of the old masters, pictures by living painters, portraits of in- 
dividuals, in any way eminent in science, theology, literature or art. 
In addition to these the most artistic nature camera studies and the 
works of our most expert amateurs, are duly produced. One of the 
special features is the insertion, at short intervals, of colored pictures 
produced by the new color printing process invented and perfected by 
Mr. Ernest Edwards. All the notable architectural works throughout 
the world are also presented and the whole of the matter is accompanied 
by short and carefully-prepared letter press matter, descriptive of the 
several subjects. A special number, descriptive of the ‘‘ Cup Challen- 
gers and Defenders,’’ will command great attention. It is a review 
of the story of the celebrated America’s Cup, and is illustrated by 
views of the most celebrated yachts. As a beautiful illustrated history 
of the interesting story, it stands alone, and will prove of inestimable 
value to all who are interested in the story of our prowess in yachting. 


The Magazine Illustrator.—The art of the illustrator has become 
such an important factor in the magazine of the day that ability of a 
very high order is required to satisfy the fastidious tastes of the readers. 
Competition among the publishers isso great, indeed, that we find the 
artists who do the pictorial part of the stories hold as high a rank in 
their profession as the writers do in theirs. Thomas Moran, Alice 
Barber Stephens and a host of artists of recognized ability who started 
in the profession as artists proper, if the term may be so applied, find 
a great field for their talents in illustrating. The same care, the same 
thought and judgment has to be brought to bear in this field as would 
be employed in the more important one—painting in oil. Mrs. Alice 
Barber Stevens employs models for all her more important illustrations 
and is scrupulously correct in her situations, as are most of the 
illustrators. 


Obituary.—We regret to announce the death of Mr. A. R. 
Huiskamp, President of the M. A. Seed Dry Plate Co. Mr, Huiskamp 
has been in ill health for years, and died on August 23d in Minneapolis, 
where he was sojourning in hope of gaining strength. Our sincere 
sympathy is extended to his bereaved family and friends in this great 
loss, 
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An Iillustrator’s Carelessness.—In Zhe Cosmopolitan for 
September there is a story by A. Conan Doyle, called ‘‘ Tempted by 
the Devil.’’ It is illustrated by T. de Thulstrup in his usual forcible 
manner ; but contains one ridiculous manner mistake which goes to 
show the necessity for great care and judgment in preparing illustra- 
tions for the leading periodicals of the day. In one of the pictures 
there is a horse dashing at full speed dragging a fallen rider whose 
foot is caught in the stirrup. If the rider is lifted up and placed in 
position on the saddle, it will be found that he has been performing 
the circus-like feat of riding backwards. If Artist de Thulstrup had 
not ventured into minor details by placing in his drawing the left 
stirrup dangling at a right angle with the galloping horse, the observe: 
would have concluded that the rider in falling had drawn that stirrup 
over the saddle to the right side, although the length of the stirrup 
would interfere somewhat with the theory. Mr. de Thulstrup’s 
mistake is an inexcusable one and was caused by carelessness pure and 
simple. The same criticism applies to the impossible positions of the 
horse’s feet in the picture on page 566. de Thurlstrup evidently 
knows nothing about a horse or its rider. It is not often that any of 
the great monthlies thus throws itself open to criticism in its art 
department. 


A Silly Story.—The following appeared in one of the German 
papers: Leuback, the great German artist, painted the famous waltz- 
king, Johann Strauss, some time since. Strauss, it seems, went to 
Munich, where he remained nine days, enjoying the society of Leubach, 
Defregger, Paul Heyse and other eminent men of letters and artists of 
the Bavarian capital. He had never met Leubach before, and when he 
called at his house the painter sat opposite him, and, during half an 
hour’s animated conversation, kept moving his chair nearer and 
nearer the composer. Suddenly he got up, and said, ‘All right, the 
portrait is done.’’ Later in the day Strauss returned and sat for an 
hour, which sufficed for the completion of the portrait. 


Three Venerable Artists.—Three well-known German painters 
celebrated their eightieth birthday this year—Schrader, Achenback 
and Menzel. ‘They are still busy with the brush, except Schrader, 
whose eyes have given out. Menzel, it is stated, draws with his left 
hand and paints with his right, but this does not improve his pictures, 
and, to be frank, art in Germany is, with few exceptions, anything 
but good. Forty years ago such artists as Achenback were considered 
great. Now things have changed, and their defects are painfully visible. 
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International Exhibition at Berlin, 1896.—In August and 
September, 1896, an exhibition of amateur photography will be opened 
under the patronage of H. T. M., the Empress Friedrich, in Berlin, 
in the building of the new House of Parliament (Reichstag). All in- 
formation required will be announced subsequently by the committee. 


Bridgeport, Conn., Public Library.—The Second Annual 
Photographic Exhibition, consisting of photographs, photo-mechanical 
prints, reproductions, lantern slides, etc., will be held in the Art De- 
partment from September 21st to October 31st, 1895. Amateur pho- 
tographers in general, and those situated in the New England States 
in particular, are invited to contribute. There is no charge for space, 
and exhibits will be returned promptly without expense to the exhibitor. 
Prints must be mounted, but framing is optional. No entry form is 
required, but exhibits should be plainly marked on the back with the 
name and subject. This being a free exhibition, a large attendance 
from surrounding towns is expected. A former exhibition of photography, 
from September 8th to October 27th, 1894, was visited by twenty 
thousand persons, 


International Photographic Exhibition, September 8th to 
22d, 1895. His Excellence Knight J. W. M. Schorer, D.C.L., the 
Queen’s High Commissioner in the Province of Northern-Holland, has 
been joined to the Committee of this Exhibition as President of 
Honor. Her Majesty, the Queen of the Netherlands and Her Majesty, 
the Queen-Regent, has offered medals of honor, in addition to several 
others by high persons and corporations. Exhibits have been secured 
from all parts of the world, and this Exhibition promises to become a 
very interesting and attractive one. Rules, regulations and entry 
forms are forwarded by Het Secretariaat der Internationale Fotegrafie- 
Tentoonstelling, Handboogstraat 2, Amsterdam. 


One of the interesting features of the forthcoming Paris Exhibition 
will be an art history of all nations. Each country will be invited to 
send a series of pictures which perfectly illustrate the career of art of 
that nation during the last two or three centuries, bringing the whole 
up to date by one picture, which will be an example of the present 
time. If the idea is successfully carried out, the result should justify 
a trip to Paris for this alone if for nothing else. 
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Liverpool Amateur Photographic Association.—Ata meet- 
ing of the council of the above Association, held in the club-rooms on 
the gth day of August, 1895, the following resolution was proposed by 
the President, Mr. G. B. Newton, and seconded by Mr. Paul Lange, 
and carried: ‘‘ That a Memorial Fund be started by the Associatio 
to be called ‘The Sayce Memorial Fund,’ and that the proceeds 
thereof be handed to Mr. Sayce’s widow, and that Mr. John Har- 
greaves be, and is, hereby appointed Hon. Treasurer of the Fund.” 
The council of the Association, in sending out this circular, take the 
opportunity of saying that they feel that the Association and the pho- 
tographic world in general are greatly indebted to the man who has 
probably done more than any other to render photography practicable 
and simple by his early discoveries in the dry-plate process, which 
have been the main basis of all modern photography. They recognize 
the fact that, although the researches and experiments cost him much 
time and money, Mr, Sayce has for over thirty years given the benefit 
of his discoveries free to all the world.’’ 


Lights and Shadows and How to Use Them.—The members 
of the California Camera Club were entertained and instructed by Wil! 
Lussier, an expert photographer, who gave a demonstration and lecture 
on light and shadows under a skylight. He showed those present how 
to manipulate the white and blue curtains on the skylight in order to 
throw the light just where it is needed to get the best results. He 
showed how to avoid so many of the mistakes made in portrait pho- 
tography. Under his process the light, so essential to a perfect picture, 
is entirely under the control of the operator, and can be used so as to 
bring out facial line perfectly. Mr. Lussier recently gave the club a 
lecture on developing dry plates, which was of great interest. 


It is said that the smallest piece of painting in the world has re- 
cently been executed by a Flemish artist. It is painted on the smooth 
side of a grain of common white maize, and pictures a mill anda 
miller mounting a stairs with a sack of grain on his back. The mil! 
is represented as standing on a terrace, and near it is a horse and cart, 
while a group of several peasants are shown in the road near by. The 
picture is beautifully distinct, every object being finished with micro- 
scopic fidelity, yet by careful measurement it is shown that the whole 
painting does not cover a surface of half an inch square. 
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Colored Transparencies.— Print the negative on iron blue 
paper, such as is obtainable of every dealer (the cheapest and simplest 
printing paper), and print much more vigorously than for a non-trans- 
parent print, then develop as usual in water. If a purple blue tone is 
wished, instead of a light one, the print must be allowed to float for 
some seconds on a very dilute solution of ammonia in water (5 drops 
of ammonia to a liter of water are enough). As soon as the desired 
tone is obtained, at once put the picture into clean water, in which it 
must be thoroughly washed. Next take it out and dry by laying 
between sheets of dry blotting paper, taking care to put a weight on 
it. When it is dry float it for about ten minutes on the following 
solution : 

ne ‘ » ao . . IO parts, 
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#.¢., till the liquid has completely sunk into the paper and made it trans- 
parent. After this lay the picture back downwards on a clean glass 
plate of the same size, putting a second one on the face, keeping it 
under a heavy weight for twelve hours, The picture between the 
glasses is finally mounted in the ordinary way, or put into a metal 
frame and hung in the window. The grain of the paper is visible on 
minute inspection, but generally it does not hurt the effect—Das 
Atelier. 


Platinum Toning.—Fine results may be obtained on matt collo- 
dion paper by the use of platinum. The deeply printed paper is put 
through three washings, and then into a weak salt bath, and finally in 
fresh water, after which it is placed in the following platinum bath : 

PO 2 «6.6 +e ee ee ee ew oe 
Chloro-platinite of potassium ..... . . 30 grains, 
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The toning proceeds quickly, and the picture is taken out when it has 
a velvet appearance with a bluish tinge in its transparency. The fix- 
ing is done in the ordinary way. By means of the nitric acid test it 
can be proven that almost all the silver has been replaced by platinum, 
so that with regard to durability the pictures are equal to the genuine 
platinum prints. If 1o grains of citric acid are used in place of the 
nitric acid, very fine warm brown tones are. obtained, but the bath 
acts more slowly, and the substitution of the metals is not so complete, 
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but the resultant prints are excellent. The depth of tone as well as 
the purity of the whites is equal in value to the best platinum papers, 
and the fine matt surface gives a very artistic effect.—Practica/ 
Photographer. 


Retouching Bromides.—G. Ojam gives in the Photo-Gazette a 
method of fixing retouching by steam. ‘* To deepen the shadows, 
half-tones, and details that are not clear,’’ he says, ‘‘ I use a stump of 
leather very soft, and very fine, rubbed on finely-powered lead. With 
this I draw upon the print as on ordinary drawing paper, always 
keeping a little less intense than the required result, as the black 
deepens in fixing. For the white touches I use an ordinary white 
crayon, working vigorously, and softening with the stump. The pro- 
cess is the same for colors, which with white become weaker on fixing. 
The retouching being completed the print is kept in motion before a 
jet of steam. The upper portion of the gelatine softens under the 
action of the moist heat, the retouching sinking into and amalgamat 
ing with it. The operation, which is very short, must be carefully 
watched. As soon as I see the surface has a slight gloss, I lay it on a 
clean glass, gelatine side upwards, and leave it to dry. The print can 
also be enamelled as if no retouching had been done.’’ 

Good collodion paper is easier to work with than albumen paper, 
and it ,;roduces more beautiful results, more durable pictures. Yet 
some people have actually abandoned the former after a trial, and re- 
turned to the latter. Thereason is that want of experience has prevented 
the preparation of a satisfactory collodion paper. We require ina 
good collodion paper that it shall not roll, break, or crack. It must 
be free from spots, without black and white dots, must have clear 
lights, and rich detail in the shadows. The coating must not peel, 
and must be sufficiently resistant. It must print quickly, color nicely 
and quickly (in two to four minutes), must produce lasting pictures, 
must keep well before use. It must be possible to make dull like 
albumen paper, or glossy, at pleasure. Collodion paper is able to 
answer all these requirements, as its faults are owing to faulty manu- 
facture, and not to inherent defects. Such collodion paper as is 
suited exclusively for the combined toning and fixing bath, #.e., as 
tones but slowly and badly in the separate bath, which is the case with 
many brands, is unsatisfactory ; pictures treated with the combined 
bath do not keep long.—P/otographischer Beobachter. 


It has been shown that the color yellow, both vegetable and 
animal, is more permanent than any other color. 
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Home Made Plate Sunk Mounts.—The following method of 
making plate sunk mounts was given recently at the Richmond 
Camera Club: A piece of Bristol board is taken of the exact size of 
the mount and a piece cut out from the centre one-sixteenth of an inch 
larger each way than the plate mark it is desired to make. The piece 
thus removed is then cut down one-sixteenth of an inch, and forms the 
die while the remainder of the board forms the matrix or mould. 
The die is attached to the mould by a strip of linen passing from the back 
of the latter in such a way that when the mount is placed in between them 
the die is exactly over the centre of the aperture of the mould. Thus 
placed in position, mould, mount, and die are inserted in a copying 
press, and, with a turn of the screw, a neat and effective plate sunk 
mount is produced. Dies and moulds can, of course, be cut to any 
size or shape, and can be used over and over again, so that the mounts 
can be thus turned out expeditiously and cheaply. 


Permanent Bottle Inscriptions.— 
Shellac (brown) . ' ete ens cw « « CRO 
Methylated spirits (ordinary) . . . . . . . 150 parts. 
3orax . eee eve eae eve eoeen s « SOR 
Water (distilled) .... 2 + « © © » 250 parts, 
Methylated violet ........+.4.2.. + #«=JF part. 
First the shellac is dissolved cold, then gradually warmed, and after- 
wards gradually added to the borax solution, the dye comes last.— 
Chrontk. 


The Sleeve Growing Smaller.—An announcement that will 
be hailed with joy by every professional photographer.—Gowns seen 
at midsummer social functions in Paris indicate a coming change in 
sleeves, yet it is by no means prophesied that the large sleeve will be 
entirely displaced. There are, however, always a few women who de- 
sire to be unlike the multitude, and who are eager for novelty, and 
nothing could attract all eyes now more than to see a woman in 
tightly-fitting sleeves ; those worn are relieved by ruffles falling from 
the shoulders and by puffs and ruffles at the elbows. This may be 
looked upon as the first breath of a change which will bring about a 
pleasant modification of the size of sleeves; that is all we want, for 
the large sleeves are universally becoming and extremely picturesque, 
and it is only their vulgar aggrandizement which people of taste con- 
demn.— From “‘ Review of Fashions,’’ in Demorest's Magazine. 


At the lowest depth from which specimens of the bottom have been 
brought up 116 different species of infusoria were found. 
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Photographic Scissors and Paste. 


The Largest Telescope.—The Clarks have accomplished what 
has long been regarded as an impossible thing, and one which no Euro- 
pean manufacturer of lenses could be induced to attempt. This is th 
making of a perfect lens of more than three feet across the face. No 
one but this American manufacturer ever thought of exceeding the 26 
inch lenses which are in use at several observatories on both conti- 
nents, one at the Naval Observatory at Wash.ngton, though whic! 
Mr. Hall discovered the long-sought satellites of Mars and many dou- 
ble stars. The highest power was supposed to be reached when the 
Lick telescope in California was put up with a 36-inch lens, The diffi- 
culties to be met in the production of a perfectly clear lens of great 
size are so many that the European observers who have wanted any- 
thing above the 26-inch lens have had to take to the reflecting tele- 
scope, which has a concave mirror. It requires, of course, a much 
larger reflecting telescope to get the same amount of light and the 
same magnitude of object. 

The making of this 41 4-inch lens is regarded as the crowning work 
of Mr. Alvan Clark’s life. It is probable no larger lens will ever be 
made. Under existing conditions a larger telescope than the Yerkes 
—the telescope of the Chicago University Observatory, for which the 
lens is made—would be of no great value. To increase the magnify- 
ing power is at the same time to increase the obstructions to clear 
vision. When the object is magnified the atmospheric agitation is in- 
creased to such a degree that distinctness is virtually sacrificed when 
the object glass is larger than 4114 inches. It is doubtful if the Yerkes 
will be any more useful than the Lick. Some day it may be possible 
to remove the obstacles to clearness in the case of a powerful lens, 
though the only reason for suggesting it is that Professor Tyndall was 
able to construct a glass by which the blue of the atmosphere was dis- 
sipated in looking through a deep space. 

If the Yerkes glass answers expectations it will enable an experienced 
observer to catch occasional glimpses of the Mars canals, which, though 
drawn so firmly on the Vatican maps, are vague and wavering, and al 
most imaginary through any glass. They can be seen at all only by 
the trained observer. The great telescope will be most useful in the 
study of double stars, which is now a matter of special interest to man) 
observers.—V. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 
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Women’s Clubs of Old.—Another form of social institution was 
the ladies’ club. In Rome clubs for ladies exclusively were very 
numerous, some of them being for religious, other for social purposes. 
The most celebrated of the latter class was called ‘‘ The Senate of 
Matrons.’’ Connected with it was a debating society, at the meetings 
of which momentous questions of etiquette and dress were discussed 
with becoming gravity, much as they are at the present time. Some- 
times the women of Rome condescended to interfere in municipal 
questions, and when a man so fortunate as to have gained their good- 
will died, they erected a statue to his memory.—Lawrence Jrwell, in 
Lippincott’ s. 


The amateur photographers who reside along the line of the New 
York Central Railroad seem to have a passion for trying the speed of 
lenses, shutters and plates or films by taking snapshots of the Empire 
State Express when it is bowling along at the rate of a mile a minute 
or faster. The latest successful snapshot was made by Wm, Bishop, of 
Syracuse. Mr. Bishop is a novice in photography, but it doesn’t seem 
to have taken him long to ‘‘ get the hang’”’ of the pocket kodak. When 
one takes into consideration the conditions as set forth in the following 
letter, his success is certainly remarkable: 





SYRACUSE, N. Y., August 19th, 1895. 
GENTLEMEN : Enclosed please find picture of ‘*‘ Empire State Ex- 
press ’’ (east bound) taken by me August 10, 1895, at Belle Isle, N. Y. 
The train ran the block in two and one-half minutes, block supposed 
to be three miles long, or at the rate of about seventy-two miles per 
hour. The negative was developed, the print made and toned by me. 
I never used a camera before the middle of July. 
Yours truly, (Signed) Wm. BisHop. 
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FIFTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, PHOTOGRAPHERS’ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


HELD AT DETROIT MUSEUM OF ART, AUGUST 6TH TO 9TH, 1895, INCLUSIVE. 


First DAay.—John Schneider, President, in the chair. 

Present, all the Executive Officers, and such prominent phetographers as Stein, 
Abbott, Bassett, Cramer, Hammer, Seed Cassidy, Husher, MacDonald, Moses, Appel- 
ton, Core, Cramer, Rockwood, Edean, McMichael, and many others. 

The President addressed the assembly. He made a short, practical address, in 
which he reviewed the work of the Association for the last fifteen years, pointing out the 
benefits which had been derived by the union, the influence on the members directly and 
indirectly, and their work ; also the necessity of State Associations, and theiramalgama- 
tion with the National Association, and offered some very valuable suggestions in the 
matter of prizes and the manner of awarding the same under a new combined plan of 
State and the National Association. He spoke of the social side of the meetings and 
benefits derived from the same, and made on the whole a valuable discourse. 

The Treasurer's report for 1894 was read by the Secretary, which showed on hand 
$989 56. The report was carefully prepared and itemized. On motion of Mr, Siein, and 
seconded by Mr. Moses, it was adopted. 

An invitation was extended to the Detroit Lantern Club to attend the evening ses- 
sion, at which Mr. Jex Bardwell presided with his lantern, and gave a very interesting 
exhibition of a set of slides that were denated for the use of the Association by Messrs 
Cook & Son, of London, gratis 

Some time was taken up in the afternoon relative to the appointment of judges and 
nomination of officers, in which discussion Mr. Wallen, Mr. Cramer, Mr. Stein, Mr. 
Decker, Mr. Walker, and Firie MacDonald took part. The changes which were desired 
by several of the gentlemen it was found could not be made in time for this meeting, as 
the matter was unconstitutional. 

SECOND DAY, MORNING SESSION.—President Schneider in the chair. 

Communications from George H. Hastings, of Boston, T. M. Jones, of Victoria, 
B C., and W. O. Reed, Missouri Valley, in the interest of the Association, were read, 
and placed on file. 

Mr. Schneider called attention to the fact that he noticed with a good deal of pleas- 
ure that there were five ex-Presidents of the Association on the platform,—Mr. Carbutt, 
Mr. Decker, Mr. Appelton, Mr. Cramer, and Mr. Ryder. 

Mr. Steckel presented a letter from the Executive Committee, which had been pub- 
lished before in the Journal, concerning a proposed change in the Constitution, etc. After 
a careful reading of this on motion by Mr. Steckel, with amendment by Mr. Todd,a 
committee of six was appointed to draft a Constitution that would embody the points 
suggested by the report submitted by the Executive Officers, consisting of Messrs. Todd, 
MacDonald, Steckel, Hayes, Cramer, and Carbutt. 

An interesting address by Mr. Appelton on the benefit derived from the Ohio 
“Salon "’ idea, as had been tried in Ohio, which he was very anxious to have adopted in 
the National Association, was heard with much interest by the members present. 

Calls for Mr. John Carbutt resulted in his stepping forward, and congratulating the 
Association on the success of the meeting. Mr. Carbutt in his address cautioned all 
photographers and members to keep in line with artistic work, and carry their work for- 
ward to a standard that would give them recognition throughout the land as photogra- 
phers, and that the people of the world would recognize them as such. 

SECOND Day, AFTERNOON SESSION.—The appointment and election of judges in 
the same manner as done last year resulted in the election of Mr. E. H. Husher, of De- 
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troit, W. L, Smith, of Saginaw, Mich., and J]. Will Kelmer, of Hazleton, Pa. These 
gentlemen, after an address and instructions by the Secretary in the open meeting, pro- 
ceeded with their duties of examining the exhibits and making markings. 


THIRD DAY, MORNING SESSION.—President Schneider in the chair. 

Communication received from L. C. Overpeck, regretting his inability to attend, 
was read. 

Report of the Committee on Constitution and By-Laws was called up. On account 
of the numerous duties of the Secretary he was unable to attend the meeting of the com- 
mittee, and Mr. Schneider, the President, acted in his stead. The report of the com- 
mittee was read by Mr. Todd, as follows: ‘* Your committee, appointed on August 7th, 
1895, to draft a Constitution and By-Laws, whereby the character of the Association may 
be altered so that it shall be in the future composed of a federation of State organiza- 
tions, have given the matter very careful consideration, and beg to report as follows: 


“First. Seeing it was the spirit of the instructions that the Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of America should in the future be a National body, composed of representatives 
from, or members of, State organizations, it would be unjust to these associations to for- 
mulate the Constitution and By-Laws, by which they should be governed, without their 
wishes being considered in the slightest. Your committee, theretore, consider that the 
various State organizations should be communicated with, and requested to send cele- 
gates to confer with the Executive Committee of the Photographers’ Association of 
America, with a view of drafting a Constitution and By-Laws embodying the object 
aimed at, and that the Executive Committee report the resuit of their labors at the next 
meeting of the National convention. 


‘‘Second. That it was evidently the sense of the Convention that only photogra- 
phers and their assistants should possess the privilege of voting on questions before the 
meeting, that Article III. of the present Constitution be amended to read as follows, the 
amendments to take effect at the end of this Convention : 

“Section 1. The membership of this Association shall consist of active, associate, 
and honorary members. 


‘Sec. 2. Active membership shall be open to all professional photographers of 
America and their assistants. Active members shall be entitled to all the privileges of 
the Association, and all legislative power shall be exercised by them alone, 


‘Sec. 7. Associate membership shall be open to all manufacturers of photographic 
materials, dealers in the same, their representatives and employees, and amateur photog- 
raphers. Associate members shall have all the privileges of the Association, except that 
they shall not be entitled to vote on any question, nor compete for prizes or awards. 


“‘ Sec. 4. Same as present Section 6. 

“Sec. 5. Same as present Section 2. 

“Sec. 6. Same as present Section 3. 

‘Sec. 7. Same as present Section 4 

“Sec. 8. Same as present Section 5. 

“ (Signed) JOHNS SCHNEIDER, 

* JOHN CARBUTT, 
“* GEORGE STECKEL, 
“G. CRAMER, 
“ PIRIE MACDONALD, 
“F., DUNDAS TODD.” 


The report of the Nominating Committee was then called up. Their meeting had 
resulted in the nomination of Mr. R. P Bellsmith, as President; George Steckel, first 
Vice-President; W. J] Root, second Vice-President; C. M. Hayes, Treasurer, and J. 
Will Kelmer, Secretary. ‘The report was signed by the entire committee. 
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The Chair appointed Messrs. Ryder, Decker, and Appelton as tellers, and after a 
number of nominations being made from the floor the ballot was proceeded with, which 
resulted in the election of the entire ticket pre-ented by the Nominating Committee. 

Mr. Carbutt brought up the fact that some of the photographic press had been 
charged fo: admission as members, and made a motion that the photographic press be 
admitted to the Association without having to pay their dues, and that they be admitted 
as honorary members. Mr. MacDonald amended the motion that it be left to the dis- 
cretion of the Preside: t what journals would be admitted and what not, and after some 
discussion in which Mr. Carbutt, Mr. Todd, and Mr. MacDonald participated, the 
motion as amended was carried. 

Mr. Rockwood, of New York city, took the floor, and addressed the convention in 
regard to the Copyright League, and urged every photographer to become a member, 
pointing out the advantage and c ting several instances where noted people objected to 
sitting on account of there being no means, unless a copyright was secured, to prevent 
the pictures from being copied, and thereby misused, all of which was much appreciated 
by the members. and undoubtedly some action will be taken in regard to the same. 

The newly-elected officers made speeches bearing on the proposed work for the en- 
suing year, and their gratitude at being elected to the honorable positions which they 
were to fill, which were enthusiastically received. 

Speeches by Mr. Pickerell, Mr. J. F. Ryder, Mr. George Sperry followed, and a 
vote of thanks was made Mr. Griffith for the pains he had taken, and also a vote of 
thanks to the press of Detro t. 

A motion by Mr. Cramer that the Secretary be ins‘ructed to correspond with the 
different State Associations, and invite them to send delegates to the next Executive 
meeting of the Committee, with a view of discussing how to arrange the meetings in 
harmony with each other, was carried. 

THIRD DAY, AFTERNOON SESSION.—The first matter taken up at this session was 
the amendment to the Constitution reported on at the morning session by the committee. 
Report was re-read by the Secretary. Mr. Beilsmith moved for the adoption of the 
amendments. Motion was seconded by Mr. Todd, and carried. 

Mr. Rellsmith moved that the sum of $1,000 be appropriated for pr.zes the next 
year,—/.¢., to limit it to $1,000. The Executive Committee to use their discretion. Mo- 
tion was seconded by Mr. MacDonald. Mr. Klein inquired the amount appropriated 
last year, and was informed by Mr. Schneider that it was $1,000, which had been the 
custom for years, although at St. Louis the Executive Committee on account of getting 
up some new ideas went slightly over $1,0co. 

A telegram from Adam Heimburger, stating that the Indiana Executive Board 
would meet at Fort Wayne, August 14th, was read. 

A part of this afternoon was allotted to the Instructive Session. Bearing on this a 
paper was read by Mr. George Steckel, Chairman of the Instructive Committee, which 
was followed by a talk by Pirie MacDonald on ‘‘Association,’’ and a paper by Mr. W. 
F. Miller on “‘ Photography, Practical and Artistic,’ illustrated with pictures and views 
at different periods, and a paper on ‘‘ Genre Work,"’ by Mr. George Sperry, all of which 
were excellent in their different classes and much appreciated. A letter from Mr. Seed, 
who was down on the program for this session, was read by the President, Mr. Seed ex- 
pressing regret that on account of sickness he was unable to attend. 

A special committee was appointed to judge the foreign photographs, and also Class 
H, consisting of Messrs. Appelton, Moses, and Bowersox. 

FOURTH DAy.—Communication was read from the Twin City Commercial Clubs 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, signed by the Mayor of Minneapolis, the Mayor of St. 
Paul, and the President of the Commercial Club of Minneapolis and the Commercial 
Club of St. Paul, setting forth the advantages of meeting in the “‘ Twin Cities,"" and ex- 
tending a cordial invitation to come there next year. 
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The next in order of business was the selection of place of meeting for the next 
convention. Nominations were called for, and the invitation from the ‘‘ Twin Cities”’ 
was placed in nomination. Mr.Staunton nominated Chautauqua Lake, and Mr. Reichen- 
bach, Rochester, N. Y., both of which gentlemen set forth the merits of their respective 
nominations in glowing terms. A ballot was taken, which resulted in 187 votes being 
cast, of which Chautauqua received 141, the Twin Cities 21, Rochester 23, Cleveland 1, 
Chicago 1. 

Mr. Griffith, Director of the Art Museum, was called up, ostensibly to talk to the 
Michigan photographers on the State Association. After giving a very nice talk on this 
subject he learned that he had been brought to the platform for the purpose of allowing 
Mr. G. Cramer to present him with a souvenir from the Photographers’ Association of 
America, in the shape of a goldand onyx inkstand. Mr. Griffith acknowledged that it 
was a case of ‘‘ snap judgment,’ and informed the members that there was a law in the 
State of Michigan against such proceedings. He thanked the members heartily for their 
kindness in well chosen words. Mr. Griffith was given three cheers. 

Mr. Rosch requested that the exhibits be left at the Art Museum for two weeks after 
the close of the convention, which was concurred in by most of the exhibitors. 

Mr. Jex Bardwell was then called to the platform, and presented with a cash 
memento of the occasion, in which the members present vied with each other in being 
able to contribute to. Mr. Bardwell responded very feclingly, and paid tribute toa 
number of old-timers, some of whom were not present, and thanked the photographers 
in a manner which pleased them all. 

Mr. MacDonald took the floor, and paid glowing tribute and voiced the sentiments 
of the Association by presenting the popular Treasurer, Mr. J. Ed. Rosch, with a very 
handsome scarf pin as an emblem of his sturdiness and courage, and as a reminder of 
the way he pinned everything for the good of the Association to it, all.of which was a 
very complete surprise to Mr. Rosch, and called forth a graceful acceptance of the same. 

Mr. MacDonald again took the floor, and begged the pardon of the members for 
the fact that he wanted to do all the talktag, but the members were anxious to hear it, 
as it evidenced the good-feeling of the Association toward the retiring President, Mr. 
Schneider. It was the presentation of a handsome onyx clock with a bronze figure. 
Mr. Schneider followed, and thanked the donors, 

Mr. W. K. Bradish, Secretary of the Director of the Art Museum, was presented 
with a pearl and diamond scarf pin, which wound up the session, with the exception: of 
the reading of the awards, which are as follows: 


CLIMAX PLATE COMPETITION. 


Class A.—Davis & Sanford, New York, first, $100.00; O. P. Scott, Chicago, IIl., 
second, $25.00. 


Class B.—George Nussbaumer, Buffalo, N. Y., $50 00. 


Class C.—Cabinets and paris Panels. C. S. Bateham, Norwalk, O., first, $25.00; 
A. L. Bowersox, Dayton, O., second, $25.00 ; —— Stout, Unionville, Mo., third, $25.00; 
University Studio, Chicago, III., fourth, $25.00. 


Class E.—Views) —— Chandler, St. Albans, Vt., $25.00. 


ASSOCIATION COMPETITION, 
Grand Prize-—W. M. Morrison, Chicago, Ill. 


Genre Prize.—S. L. Stein, Milwaukee, Wis., first; H.S. Klein, Milwaukee, Wis., 
diploma. 


Class A.—W. J. Root, Chicago, IIl., first; P. MacDonald, Albany, N. Y., second 
Huntington & Clark, Detroit, third; Arthur & Philbric, Detroit, fourth. 
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Class B.—Pirie MacDonald, Albany, N. Y., first; Huntington & Clark, Detroit, 
second; Brigden & Geisler, Cleveland, O., third; F. M. Somers, Memphis, Tenn., 
fourth. 

Class C—W. J]. Root, Chicago, IIl., first; P. MacDonald, Albany, N. Y., second ; 
Brigden & Geisler, Cleveland, O., third; E. Decker, Cleveland, O., fourth; Knaffle 
Brothers, Knoxville, Tenn., fifth; F. M. Somers, Memphis, Tenn., Van Loo & Trost, 
Toledo, O., diplomas. 

Class D.—C. S. Bateham, Norwalk, O., first; E. E. Seavey, New Castle, Pa., sec- 
ond; D. D. Spellman, Springfield, O.; C. S. Seabolt, Flint, Mich. ; T. Zweifel, Duluth, 
Minn.; H. W. Stark, Sioux City, Mo.; J. J. Ciarlo, Newport, Ky., diplomas. 

Class E.—E. C. Berryman, West Superior, Wis., first; Allan Fanjoy, Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., second. 

Class F.—McCrary & Branson, Knoxville, Tenn., first. 

Class G.—W. C. G. Kimball, Concord, N. H., first; E. E. Seavey, New Castle, Pa., 
second; G. H. Fowler, Charlotte, Mich., third; McCrary & Branson, Knoxville, Tenn. ; 
G. W. Leas, Peru, Ind.; W. Dennison, Chicago, IIl., diplomas. 

Class H.—Allan Fanjoy, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., first ; D. C. Berryman, West Su- 
perior, Wis., second. 

Class {—Arthur & Philbric, Detroit, Mich., first; E. Decker, Cleveland, O., sec- 
ond; Van Loo & Trost, Toledo, O., third. 

Class J.—Arthur & Philbric, Detroit, Mich., first; A. G. McMichael, Detroit, 
Mich., second; I. DeVos, Warsaw, Ind., third; H. W. Minns, Akron, O., diploma. 

Class K.—John Betz, Baitimore Md., first; C. R. Baker, Detroit, Mich., second ; 
McCrary & Branson, Knoxville, Tenn.; J. B. Schreiver, Emporium, Pa., diplomas. 

Special‘ Maurine.’'—S. L. Stein, Milwaukee, Wis. 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE. 


Class L.—Most tastefully-arranged exhibit. Pirie MacDonald, Albany, N. Y. 
Class M.—Best improvement in photographic appliance. Newcomb Flash-Light 
Machine. 
Class N.—Best collection of foreign exhibit. Gabriel Lutzel, Munich, first; L. W. 
Kurtz, Weisbaden, Germany, second. 
(Signed) J. M. APPELTON, 
G. MOSEs, 
A. L. BOWERSOX, 
Committee. 


The attendance and exhibits at the convention this year denote that the Photogra- 
phers’ Association of America is in a splendid flourishing condition, and the keen inter- 
est manifested by those in attendance bids well for the meeting in the ensuing year. 
Such old members as Cramer, Carbutt, Ryder, Decker, and others, pronounce it one of 
the most successful conventions they have ever attended. 


THE difference between opinions and convictions is the same as that between a steam- 
ship without the fires under her boilers, and a steamship with a full head of steam on. 
The first may float for a time toward the haven, but it is because the wind or tide 
chances to be in her favor; the other drives her prows with conquering force against 
wind and wave and tide toward the home port because there is a mighty energy within. 
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NEPERA CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


HE interesting display which the Nepera Chemical Company had at 
the Detroit Convention will be exhibited at the State Convention 
of Missouri. This display consists of the magnificent display of 
prints which were previously shown at the St. Louis Convention, 
and which were again exhibited this year in order to show the 
great permanency of prints on Nepera paper, together with others 
by Mr. Moreno, of New York, large and cabinet size, and Mr. Dillon, 
of Philadelphia, who showed enlargements on Nepera platinoid paper. 

Enlargements on different kinds of bromide paper from Moreno’s 
negatives are also included. Some are toned sepia in hypo-alum, and 
can easily be mistaken for albumen prints were it not on account of 
the exceedingly artistic quality of the prints, both in black and sepio, 
which cannot be distinguished from platinum, An interesting part of 
the display are some specimens of the new ‘‘ Velox’’ paper, a paper 
which prints by the same light five hundred times quicker than albumen, 
and notwithstanding that is developed and toned in subdued daylight. 
The prints, both matt and glossy. show conclusively that any variety of 
tones can be obtained and the results are most extraordinary. ‘This 
paper it is expected will largely do away with the endless bother of all 
printing-out papers, and will make the work of the photographer 
independent of the weather conditions. 

Another part of this exhibit, marked ‘‘ Photography by the Mile,’’ 
shows what has been accomplished lately by the Automatic Photography 
Co. of New York, by automatic printing. Miles of Nepera Bromide 
paper has been printed and developed automatically, and prints have been 
turned out by the million, from cabinet size to 20x24, and the results 
as shown by the exhibit are so perfect and so uniform that it is hardly 
to be believed that they are made automatically, were it not that 
several strips of prints twenty-five inches wide and more than one 
hundred yards in length were shown. These strips are only portions 
of rolls which measure as much as 500 to 600 yards in Jength. ‘These 
results speak both for the skill of the Automatic Photograph Co., and 
the excellent and uniform quality of Nepera Bromide paper. 

The relative permanency of silver prints on several kinds of printing- 
out paper is illustrated by two frames showing the action of hydrogen 
sulphide on prints made on the following papers: Albumen, Gelatine 
(combined bath), Collodion (combined bath), Collodion Matt (gold 
and platinum toning), Nepera and Velox paper, and the result is very 


convincing, and speaks highly in favor of the permanency of Nepera 
and Velox paper. 
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In the Twilight Hour. 


A MAN is never so plainly in sight as 
when he tries to hide behind a hypocrite. 


RELIGION is not a burden to be carried 
but is that which carries our burden. 


IT is easier to learn than to unlearn; 
then let us be careful to learn only the truth. 


IF we understood other people better, it 
would not be so hard to make them under- 
stand us. 

THE sweetest water stagnates by stand- 
ing. Idle goodness soon becomes active 
eorruption. 

THE more a man is troubled by sin 
now, the less he will be troubled by sin 
hereafter.— Moody. 


EVERY poison has its antidote. Beside 
every Marah grows the tree which will 
sweeten the bitter water.—/. R. Miller. 


PATIENCE! Why, it is the ground of 
peace; of all the virtues, it is nearest kin 
to heaven; it makes men look like God.— 
Decker. 

‘*Sin is never at astop; if we do not 
retreat from it we shall advance in it and 


the farther on we go the more we have to | 


come back, 

THE death of a man's wife is like cutting 
down an ancient oak that has long shaded 
the family mansion. Henceforth the glare 
of the world, with its cares and vicissitudes, 
falls upon the old widower's heart, and 
there is nothing to break their force, or 
shield him from the full weight of misfor- 
tune. It is as if his right hand were with- 
ered,as if one wing of his angel were broken, 
and every movement he made brought him 
to the ground.—Lamartine. 


MARRIAGE is the nursery of heaven.— 
Jeremy Taylor. 


WHATEVER is gained in Sodom must 
be lost with Sodom. 


THE rod never does good unless the 
hand of love holds it. 


THE devil is most like a lion when he 
}0ooks most like a sheep. 


GIVE thorns the right to live, and you 
make a law against killing snakes. 


THE devil has to work hard for all he 
gets in the house of a praying mother. 


THE old serpent hasn't grown an inch 
since hecrept into the garden of Eden. 


WHEN the devil goes about as a roaring 
lion he is careful not to show his teeth. 


IT is doubtful if the man who makes a 
long prayer ever expects a quick answer. 

THERE is something wrong with the 
preaching that won't hit a sinner some- 
where. 


SAID Lord Macaulay, ‘‘I am sure it is 
worth while being sick to be nursed by a 
mother.”’ 

GENERAL GRANT, when a cadet at 
West Point, wrote to his mother: ‘' Your 
kind words of admonition are ever present 
with me. How well do they strengthen 
me in every good word and work. Should 
I become a soldier for my country, I look 
forward with hope to have you spared to 
share with me any advancement I gain 
and I trust my future conduct will prove 
me worthy of the patriotic instruction you 

| and father have given me.” 
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BARGAIN LIST.—OCT., 1895. | 1—14x17 Ideal Camera, holder, 
tripod, Orthoscope lens and 
PORTRAIT CAMERAS. ont 
[For Lenses see Special List. ] nnows lene, 


1—11x14 Portrait Camera, with | 1—No. 4, aus... 
8x1o attachment, . » $60 00 7: 
1—B, Daylight Kodak. . 
1—8x1o0 D. S. B. Portrait Camera, as 
1—C, Daylight Kodak . 
with Benster Holder,new, . 2500) | Ni) Kodak 
1—14x17 D.S. B. Portrait Camera, 40 00 | Sell Ordinary Kodak oon 
1—5x7 Victoria Camera, 4 }4-len- 18 00 | 157 Folding Kodak, new, . 
peas seste C 8 oo | 1—4%5 Climax Detective, new, 
i—5*7 Victoris "smn + 25 oo | '74x5 Turnover Detective, new, 
a | me Canen . eitenya 3 oo | 1—4x5 Montauk Detective, new, 
an . . . . . . 
1—5x8 Wet Plate Stereo. Camera, ' ACCESSORIES. 
3 holders, 20 Oc 1—15-in. Globe Enameler Gas 
Heater 
VIEW CAMERAS. 1—3%-in, Pneumatic Shutter . 
1—5x8 Genessee Outfit, 3 extra 1—Anthony’s Electric Retoucher, 
holders... 1—Iron Centre Camera Stand, 
1-Sx1o W. P. A. View Camera 1—Magic Camera Stand. . 
and 1 extra holder 1—Seavey Balustrade .. . 
6—5g Scovill ae film 1—Seavey Vase 
hetfon, wnoe , a ae = 8% Printing Frames 
1—4x5 Universa amera, 3 hold- each, , 
ers, focal plane shutter, Orth- 1—14-in. Drag Burnisher, et 
—- ay ® i é . | 34 x4% oe Boxes, each, 
1—8x10 New Model Camera, 1—8 ft. Show Case 
holders, lens and tripod . . 2—Large Oak Show Frames, each 
1—Takiv Magazine Camera, . . 1—8x1o Knickerbocker Stand, 
i—Peep-a-Boo Camera, . . | 1—Corner Chair, Velvet, list $20, 
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1—5x8 Blair Camera, with 6%x8% | 1—Cooper Enlarging Bromide 
extension and 12 holders,. . Lantern, 8 in condenser. . 
I—44%x5% Blair Rev. Back Cam- 1—11-in. Acme Burnisher. . 


era, 6 holders and case, 
I—5x7 New Model Outfitnew. . 
I—6%x8¥% View and 2 holders . 
1I—4x5 NewModel Improved Cam- 
era, 3 holders,. . . 
I—8x1o View Cameraand Holder, 
new, 
I—5x8 New Model Camera, ‘ 
I—8x1o Eastman Reversible Back 


1—14-in. Eureka Burnisher, 
1—15-in. Improved Eureka Bur- 
nisher 
I—15-in. Acme Rotary Burnisher, 
1—Acme Print Trimmer, new, 
1—Baldwin Print Cutter, new, 
Lot of Picture Mats. Write for 
particulars. 
I—14x17 Printing Frame, 
I1—18x22 Printing Frame, 
I—11x14 Printing Frame, 
1—8x1o Printing Frame,. . 
1—14x17 Adaptable Washing Box 
| 2—6x8 Children’s Backgrounds, 
3 co anc 4 
2—8x1o Bryant Backgrounds, 
6 oo and 7 
1—Wall Accessory, .. . 
1—Daisy Foreground, 
1—Seavey Swiss Cottage. . . . 
1—Osborne’s Rock Accessory, . 10 
1—Osborne’s Pillar Accessory . . 15 
Lot of second-hand backgrounds, 
8x10 and 6x8, $3.00 to $6.00; 
write for particulars. 
Peerless Varnish Pots, each. . . 


I—6%x8% Novelette Camera, 
new, 


I—5x8 Blair Single Swing View 


os 
wi 


I—6% x 8% American Optical 
Co.’s View Camera, .... 

I—5x7 Blair Rev. Back Camera, 
new 

I—5x8 Boston Rev. Back Camera, 
new Sia ae ca 

I~ Eclipse Outfit,. ..... 

I—5x8 °76 Camera, Holder, Tri- 
pod, and Case, 

I—5x7 View Camera, 

I—5x8 Blair Rev. Back Camera, 
and 4 holders, ‘ 
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ii 
Full line of Packard Brothers’ 
Grounds im stock. \nteriors 
$5.00; exteriors, $4.00. 
3—Junior "Ruby Lamps, each, 
I—4%x5% Negative Box. . ... 
1—Walmsley Reversible Finder . 
1—Card-size Burnisher 
1—Magic Camera Stand, 
I—22x28 Moorehouse 
Album, 
1—Williams Flash Lamp, 
2—Air Brushes, complete, good 
as new, each 


Display 


Bargains in Lenses. 


1—8x1o Bausch & Lomb Rapid 
Universal Lens, 
With B. & L. Shutter 
Without Shutter 
i—8x1o Steinheil Anti-planatic 
Lens; list $50 
1—8x1o S.W series Voigtlander 
Wide Angle Lens; 
1 Set & size Lenses 
1 Set 1-9 size Lenses 
1—¥% size Voigtlander Portrait . 
1—6%4x8% LeClaire Lens, 
1— X -Size Portrait Lens, 
1—} Voigtlander Lens, . 


10 80 
75 00 


37 00 


list $65.50 4 
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I—4x4 Portrait Lens 

1—4x4 Darlot Portrait, 

1i—¥% H Band H Lens, 

1—3 B Dallmeyer lens for cabi. 
nets, 

1—%-Size Dallmeyer lens 

cabinets, 

I—5x7 Euryscope Lens, 

Shutter, 


Prosch ~ 


35 00 
1—6%4x8% Gundlach Single Lens 3 


1—5x8 Gundlach Star Lens, 
1—8x1o Gundlach Star Lens,. . 


1—11x14 Darlot R. H. Lens, list ‘i 


$45, 
1—5x8 Darlot R. H. Lens, 
2—4x5 Darlot R. H. Lens, each 
I—10x12 Blair Orthographic, . 
1—5x8 Wide Angle Lens, : 
2—6%4x8% Wide Angle Lens, ea. 
I—11x14 Wide Angle Lens, 
1—Pair Waterbury Stereo Lenses, 
2—R. R. Detective Camera Lens, 
1—Set 1-9 Gem Lenses, 
1—\ Gem Lens, 
I—4-4 Jamin Globe Lens, > 
1—% Holmes, Booth & Hayden, 
I—6%x8% E. A. Single Lens, 
I—64x8% Single View Lens, 
I—5x8 Single View Lens, . . 
1I—6%4x8% R.O.Co’s. View Lens, 


TERMS: NET CASH. 


Lenses will be sent with privilege of trial. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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[SINE Retoucher and Printer on colo- 


dion, platinum and gelatin papers. 

One who can handle large batches with 
even tones. References. 

Cuas. Morse, Asbury Park, N. J. 


OR SALE.—$1600—A fine Studio on 

ground floor, beautifully located on 

one of the finest streets in Sacramento, 
opposite the State Capitol. 

Everything new, furnished up to 22x27, 
with steadily increasing business. Only 
first-class work done with best prices. 
Address 1308 1oth St., Sacramento, Cal. 





PHOTOGRAPHER.—A good retouch- 
er and all arouad young man wants 
a steady position or piece-work, good 
references and highest testimonials, 
moderate salary, address 
M. K. CASABIAN, 
1626 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—The leading gallery in a 
Southern seaport town of 50,000 popu- 
lation and 50,000 more tributary popula- 
tion; backgrounds, accessories and ap- 
paratus of finest and most recent make. 
Sold because owner must come North. 
Particulars of G. GENNERT, 
Photographic Materials, 


24 & 26 E. 13th St., New York. 


FOR RENT.—A well established Pho- | 


tograph Gallery, 242 N. Eighth St.. 
Philadelphia. Address 228 S. Ninth St. 
R. N. KEELEY. 


NOTICE.—The business of the Cum- 
mins Photo Stock Co. will not be 
affected by the death of Mr. J. S. Cum- 


mins. The business will be continued 
under the same style of firm as before. 
Thanking you for past favors, we are 
respectfully, 

THE CUMMINS PHOTO Stock Co. 


FOR SALE.—Gallery in town of 3000, | 


and a good surrounding country. 

No opposition, and doing a good busi- 

ness. Reasons for selling, change of 
business. Apply at 

THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. 
\ANTED.—Portable house at once. 
T. H. SWEENEY, 
Care THos. H. McCo.uin & Co. 
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ARGAIN.—Will dispose of my 5x8 
Centennial Camera, Orthoscope 
Lens, holder, carrying-case, and tripod, 
which cost $45.00. Good as new. Sell 
for $30.50. G. B.F., 
Care AM. JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


SITUATION WANTED—By a fine re- 
toucher, with twelve years’ experi- 
ence, able and willing to assist generally. 

Address ELMER D. KISTLER, 
Allentown, Pa. 


ISH a position as Retoucher or gen- 
eral Workman. Wages moderate. 
Best references, etc. Ten years’ exper- 
ience in business. 
HOWARD WALBRIDGE, 
Pottsville, Pa. 
«« [MITATION is the sincerest flattery.” 
Why are there so many inferior 
imitationsof BLITZ PULVER all claim- 
ing tobeas good. Draw yourown moral. 
A word to wise, etc. 


BARGAIN—One of the leading gal- 
leries in Brooklyn, cheap for cash. 
Owner retiring on account of ill health. 
Or will exchange for gallery on Pacific 
coast. Address M. L. Smiru, General 
Delivery P. O., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANT a situation for Retouching and 

Air Brush Crayon work; also as 

sist in printing if desired. Experience 
successful. Best of reference. 

H. D. Lone, 

319 Summer St., Royersford, Pa. 

SITUATION wanted by a retoucher, 

able to assist generally. Wages 
moderate. Permanent situation. 
Address RETOUCHER, 

732 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


EYSTONE VIGNETTERS.—Simple 
Economical, Durable. Sedeened ty 
all practical printers as the best device 
for producing uniform vignettes. Send 
for circular. 

Tuos. H. McCoLuin & Co. 





LADY.—With experience wants a 
position in Reception Room and is 
a good spotter and finisher. 
Apply to S. H., 
care of T. H. McCoLiin & Co. 





iv ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OR SALE.—A leading gallery in a 

thriving manufacturing town of 
25,000 population, with numerous small 
towns and good farming country to 
draw from. Fine schools and colleges. 
Gallery has seven rooms equipped for 
business. Rent, including heat and 
water, $17.00 per month. On account 


of poor health owner will sell all or part 
at a bargain, or exchange for gallery in 
small town, or for a good portable. 
For particulars address, 
Tuos. H. McCOL tin, 
1030 Arch St., Philada. 


WANTED-—A situation as crayon ar- 
tist, am first-class, ten years’ ex- 

perience. Address, CHas. HAAs, 
126 S. 12th St., Reading, Pa. 


FOR SALE.—The leading gallery in 

San Jose, the Garden City of Califor- 
nia, with 30,000 inhabitants. The State 
Normal School and Leland Stanford 
Jr. University in the immediate vicin- 
ity. Good country trade. Retiring from 
business. Cheap for cash. Address 
J. W. HYDE, 79 W. Santa Clara Street, 
San Jose, Cal. 


FPOR DECORATING YOUR HOME.— | 


Send in your negatives and have 
window transparencies made from them, 
These are the most beautiful form of 
pictures you can get of your favorite 
negatives. THos. H. McCoLiin & Co. 


SEE the new A, B and C Premo Hand 

Cameras, $12, $15 and $20. Latest 
and best. We have a full line of Cam- 
eras made by the Rochester Optical Com- 
pany in stock, and invite you to see 
them. Sizes for amateurs and profession- 
als. New lists now ready, free. 

TuHos. H. McCo.uin & Co., 

Selling Ag’ts for Rochester Optical Co., 
1030 Arch St., Phila. 


BLITZ PULVER 


or flash light work is vm “of and likely 
to stay there. 


FOR SALE.—A first-class gallery in 
Shippensburg, Pa. Price, $350.00, 
F. A. SouDERS, Chambersburg, Pa. 


SITUATION WANTED—By first-class 

_ Yetoucher. Able and willing to 
assist generally. Wants a permanent 
situation, moderate salary. Address, 
“RETOUCHER,” 35 West King Street, 
Lancaster, Pa. 





PROFESSIONAL Photographers send 
for description of the Empire State 
Camera. Best and most practical view 
camera, at moderate prices. 
Tuos. H. McCo.uin & Co., 
Selling Agents. 





FOR RENT.—Fine and well arranged 
photographic rooms on Corner of 
Maine Avenue and Jackson Street. 
Cheap rent, gas and fuel. 
Apply to Wm. D. Morris, 
1165 Hampton St., Scranton, Pa. 





NOTHING succeeds like success! In 
this connection it is natural to think 
of Orthoscope Lenses. There must be 
some reason for the extraordinary run 
on these, and if the reason occurs to you 
perhaps you will find it to your interest 
to be more familiar with them. Circulars 
mailed on application. We have added 
to the popular Rectilinear Series a 6%4x 
8% at $18.00, anda 1ox!2at $25.00. Full 
line of all sizes in stock. 
TuHos. H. McCo.iuin & Co., 
1030 Arch St., Philadelphia. 


ACKGROUNDS.—Now is the time to 
get backgrounds cheap. We have 
the largest stock in Philadelphia. A full 
line of Packard Brothers’ 6x8 grounds 
always on hand. Interiors, $5.00; ex- 
teriors, $4.00. Bryant's 8x1o grounds, 
20 styles, in stock. 
See designs in this number of Exten- 
sion grounds for light effects. 8x14 at 


| $10.00. Cheapest and best made. 


Now is yourchance. Designs of these 
are ready for distribution to every pho- 
tographer in the United States and 
Canada. 

TuHos. .1. McCotiin & Co. 





Just three years ago we first 


put Solio onthe market. To-day 


it is the leading printing-out 
paper in America and Europe. 


WHY ? 


Because we did the experimenting ourselves 
before offering it for sale. Because we learned 
how to make uniform emulsions before we asked 
the photographers to let us demonstrate the paper 


tothem. Because the supply is steady and the 


results are even. 


NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SOLIO. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


Rochester, N. Y. 





MADE WITH POCKET KODAK. 


Size of Camera, Price..... 


2 x 2% x 3%. 


Size of Picture, RR) ie A 
1% x 2 inches. Ree J 
“One Button Does It, ——$_—_—_ 
You Press It.’’ 


Bis Pictures strom 
A Little Camera. 





The Pocket Kodak slips into the pocket easily, weighs on! 
yet makes pictures large enough to be good for contact pr 
and good enough to enlarge to any size. Uses either r r 
glass plates and can be loaded in daylight. Not a plaything bu:a 


complete Kodak onasmall scale. As well made as a $75.00 i nent 


“One Button Does It.” 


The Pocket Kodak has an improved automatic shutter 
shots and time exposures, One button does it—sets the shutt« 
the exposure and changes the action from time to instantan¢ 
caps, plugs or pins; no loose parts to drop out and lose, Hasa 
view finder for locating the image. Can be used in the ha: 
tripod. An elaborately illustrated manual explains each ste; 





MADE WITH POCKET KODAK. 





Made of Aluminum. 


The camera body is made of aluminum and is therefore not only 
light, but strong ; cannot swell, shrink or rust. Covered with 
fineleather. Perfectin workmanship. Rich and dainty in finish. 
Price, with Roll of Film, 12 Exposures, ° ° $5.00 
Developing and Printing Outfit, . ° ° e 1.50 


For Sale by All Photo Stock Dealers. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


Sample photo and booklet 


Jor two 2-cent stamps. Rochester, N. .- MADE WITH POCKET KODAK. 





How to Make 


Bromide 
Enlargements 


with the ordinary apparatus at the command 
of every photographer, is fully explained in 
our illustrated booklet, ‘“‘Permanent Bromide 
Paper, Its Uses and Manipulation.” We 
send wt Free, for the Asking. 


EASIMAN S— 


22 


Mi 
Na) EAsTuN DRY "PLATE Bc FILM C° 


SS] AT SEEN | 7 = EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Z Rochester, N. Y. 


13 First Prize Medals. 
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Ben}. French & Co. 


rot 319 WASHINGTON STREET, 
. BOSTON, MASS. 


Sole Importers and Agents oJ 
the Celebrated 


Voigtlander & Son 


EURYSCOPE 
LENSES. 


Now constructed of the new and wonderful 
optical glass made by Schott, of 


Jena, Germany, viz. : 


THE PORTRAIT EURYSCOPES, 
EXTRA RAPID EURYSCOPES, 
Sale SVETOLres, 


WIDE ANGLE EURYSCOPE, 


Also the new and quick 


SINGLE LANDSCAPE LENS. 





Also the ever popular 
OuR INITIALS (B. F. & Co) ARE EN 
Warlot enses NY GRAVED ON ALL DARLOT LENSES OF 
Ji OUR IMPORTATION, AND ARE A SURE 
PROOF OF THEIR GENUINENESS AND 


For all kinds of Portrait, Inside SUPERIORITY 


and Outside Photography. 


AGENCY FOR TRAPP & MUNCH ALBUMEN PAPER. 


*,* Our Illustrated Catalogue sent free on applicatics 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NOTICE. 


We beg to draw your attention to the fact that a 
photographic lens has been advertised by Mr. C. 
Berthiot, of Paris, under the name of 


“Eurygraphe”’ 


This lens constitutes an imitation of our anastigmatic 
doublet, the so-called ** Zeiss-Anastigmat,”’ and pos- 
sesses the essential features of our patented objective. 

We regret to be compelled to caution dealers and 
photographers against offering for sale or using these 
lenses, as in the event of any case of contravention 
being brought to our notice we shall not hesitate to 
take legal action for infringement of patent rights. 

As notified in our catalogues and other publications 
the following firms have the exclusive right of manu- 
facturing the Patent Zeiss Anastigmatic Lenses, 
viz: 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., 
Rochester and New York City; 

Karl Fritsch, vormals Prokesch, Vienna; 

F. Koristka, Milan; 

E. Krauss & Co., Paris; 

Ross & Co., London; 

E. Suter, Bale; 

Voigtlander & Sohn, Brunswick. 


CARL ZEISS, 


JENA, Fune, 1895. Optical Works. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Backgrounds on Burlap in Colors. 


PACKARD BROS., Background Artists, Roslindale, Boston, Mass, 

Have a good line of these latest features in backgrounds. Extensions 1c, 
per square foot. Head grounds $5.00. Photos with subjects on applicat 
Rich and unique effects for Platino and Matt surface papers, and they ma} 
handsome setting for your operating room, 


To any responsible photographer sending us his business card, we will mail 


photos of these grounds with subjects, being examples of lighting and posing as 


well. 


The Boston Background Painters have lines of new designs for ’95 
up to date, artistic effects in extension backgrounds, head grounds, etc. 


See our designs and obtain prices before buying backgrounds and accessories 


PACKARD BROS. *°Boston’ mass. 


ESTABLISHED —_ 


Our Lenses Easily Lead! 


New Patent Anastigmat. 





New Double Anastigmat. 


New Rapid Wide-Angle 
Symmetrical (angle 115°). 


New Portrait Lens. 


These Lenses represent the highest perfection 
in optical construction, and are manufactured 
under the supervision of Dr. Hugo Schroeder, for 
many years Superintendent of the optical works of 
Messrs. Ross & Son, of London, E ng. 


‘‘NIGHT HAWK” CAMERAS for 1 hand and tripod. 
‘*FLORAGRAPH,”’ our new Celloidine paper. 


“TONO-COLLODIO” and ‘‘GELATINO,” combined Toning 
and Fixing Bath for all papers. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Manhattan Optical Co., 


Send for Catalogue. Cresskill, New Jersey. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. XI 


Tue AMERICAN AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHER 


Is Accurately Focussed on the Wants of Amateurs. 


PHOTOGRAPHY PHOTOGRAPHY 


IN THE FOR 
AMATEURS AND 
DARK ROOM 


PROFESSION- 
AND OUT. ALS. 


Edited by ALFRED STIEGLITZ and F. C. BEACH. 


A veritable encyclopedia of all the latest developments in the noble art of Daguerre, con- 
taining illustrations of the latest apparatus. 

Abounding in technical and practical information for beginners and others, full cf society 
news, and made especially interesting with sketches of photographic rambles and outings. 

Reproductions of the best work of amateurs in each issue. 

Special photographic competitions for amateurs and others, open to the world. 

Published independent of a manufacturing house ; its crit’cisms are unbiased. 


SAMPLE COPY SENT YOU UPON APPLICATION, 


20 cents per copy. $2.00 a year. Outing, regular price, $3.00. AMERICAN AMATEUR PHO- 
TOGRAPHER, regular price, $2.00. Together for $3 50. 
If your newsdealer does not have them, send to 


THE OUTING COMPANY, Limited, NEW YORK. 


Announcement. 


Our Collodion Paper Department at Kodak Park now 
being in successful operation, we have discontinued the manu- 
facture of Western Collodion Paper in Cedar Rapids, and all 
orders should be addressed to us, at Rochester. 

Both Mr. KiLsorn and Mr. Kurtz, the former proprietors 
have been engaged to remain with us, and they are now look- 
ing after the manufacture of this paper at Kodak Park. 

With the improved facilities which the new plant offers, 
Western Collodion paper will be even more reliable and uni- 
form than it has been heretofore, and with the greatly increased 
capacity which the new factory affords, a steady supply is 
assured. 

EastMAN Kopak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y 
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A. M. COLLINS 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


would call the attention of Dealers in Photographic Supplies to 
their superior facilities for the manufacture and distribution of 
Photographic Cards, claiming that they have always in stock, or 
are prepared to make promptly to order, a greater variety and 
much larger quantity of Cards of superior quality than any other 
establishment in this or perhaps any other country. 


Warehouse: 


No. 527 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 





The Turner-Reich 


ANASTIGMAT LENS 


is unsurpassed by any in the 


market. It has an aperture 
of F:7.5. Marvelous depth 
of focus and an absolutely 
flat field. 

Prices lower than those of 





any other Anastigmat lens. 


Manufactured by 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., Rochester, 


New York. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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The happy medium between Collodion and Gelatine. 


RELIABLE ARISTOTYPE PAPER. 


It has no equal for Fine Definition and Water Proof Finish. 


The ‘‘Eelipse’’ Aristotype Paper. 
6“ CUT RATE 99 GUARANTEED FIRST CLASS. 


CHEAP ONLY IN PRICE. 
TRIAL OFFER. 
As an inducement for every Photographer to give our paper 
a fair trial ; and as the ordinary sample package of a few sheets 
is an insufficient test, I make this offer : I will deliver free, upon 
receipt of price, 
1 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.00. 


OR 


2 GROSS CABINETS, - - $1.80. 
“Reliable” and ‘“Eclipse”’ are insoluble—will stand boiling 
water. Terms, cash or C. O. D. Order direct. 


E. A. GILBERT, 


SOLE MANUFACTURER, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


To the Professional and Amateur 
Photographers. 


Are you perfectly satisfied with the plates that you are now 
using? Can you get the detail in shadows and softness in your 
negatives necessary for good work on the new Aristotype papers 
now in the market? If you cannot do not fail to try the Amer- 
ican Dry Plates. Many of the professional and amateur 
photographers in the country are using them with great success. 
It will cost but little to try them and you may like them better than 
the plates you are now using. Ask your Dealer for them and 
take no other. Made only by the American Dry Plate Co. 
Argentic plates for positives always in stock. Stripping and 
non-halation plates made to order. 


AMERICAN DRY PLATE COPIPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS., U. S. A. 
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Maxim a Aristotype Paper. 


Superior to all others for giving pure whites, 





clear tones and brilliancy of finish. Will not 
curl, crack or frill. Standard prices: cabinets, 


$1.25 per gross. Made only by 
UNITED STATES ARISTOTYPE Co. 


BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Beas~Sample go cts. for one sample gross. 





PHOTOGRAPHIC 
MOSAICS, 1895, 


Is Now Ready. 


CONTAINING A UNIQUE COLLECTION OF CONVENTION PICTURES OF 
1894, PRINTED ON SUPERFINE COATED PAPER, ACCOM- 
PANIED BY PRACTICAL PAPERS BY THE 
PRIZE-TAKERS. 


ALSO A COMPLETE REVIEW OF PHOTOGRAPHIC PROGRESS, SE- 
LECTED ARTICLES BY WELL-KNOWN WORKERS. 
A VERITABLE EDITION DE LUXE. 


350 PAGES, 50 CHOICE ENGRAVINGS. PAPER COVERS, 50 CENTS; 
CLOTH BOUND, $1.00; POSTAGE FREE. 


66 The Best.” EDWARD L. WILSON, 


823 Broadway, New York. 
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PRICE, 
In America and abroad, 


Post Free, 50 cents or 2 shillings 


READY 
ABOUT OCTOBER 20ru. 


A Pictorial and Literary Record 
OF THE BEST PHOTOGRAPHIC WORK OF THE YEAR. 
Published for ‘‘ The Photogram"™ Lid. 


NEW YORK: Spon & CHAMBERLAIN, 12 Cortlandt St. Arranged by the Editors and Staff of 
PHILADELPHIA: W. P. Bucnanan, 1226 Arch St. ‘*The Photogram.”’ 





OPTICAL BENCH, 
j. B. COLT & 00. Se with supports for Mirrors, Prisms, etc., 


interchangeable with View Front ot 
Criterion Lantern. 


Microscope, 
Polariscope, 
Spectroscope, 
Stauroscope, 
Vertical, 
and other attachments. 


CIC LANTERNS 


$ 
STEREOPTICONS, 
SELF-FOCUSING ELECTRIC LAMPS; OIL, 
LIME and WELSBACH BURNERS, etc. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. Photo-Engravers, Theatre and other 


special Arc Electric Lamps. 


131 Post STREET, 
San Francisco, Cat. 
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Specialties to order. 








Carry in pocket. ~akes 25 perfect pictures “| 7™._ 
in one loading—re-loading costs We. Ask By 
your dealer for it, or send for free booklet yo 
“All About the Kombi.” Ff , 
ALFRED ©. KEMPER, VS 
Branches Londen, Berlin. 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 


f 
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SYNONYMOUS! 


PURITY 


WALPOLE [)OUBLE REFINED (jHEMICALS 


Pioneer ‘‘Hypo”’ Plant in America. 


=—Walpole Chemical Co.,— 


(Business founded 1870.) 
WALPOLE, MASS. 
\ 


G. GENNERT, 24 EAST 13TH STREET, NEW YORK, 
EASTERN AND SOUTHERN TRADE AGENTS. 





PHILLIPS & JACOBS, 


(JAMES F. MAGEE & CO.) 
622 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Magee’s Nitrate of Silver, 
Magee’s Chloride of Gold, 


AND OTHER PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS. 


Also Refiners of Silver and Gold Residues from Photographers, 
Jewelers, Book-Binders, etc. 


N. B.—Directions for saving photographers’ waste mailed to those who desire to 
give our methods a trial. 
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When purchasing a developer e 9 the eldest and most 
please be particular to specify Cc er! ng S, favorably-known brand. 


_—— a, 








Put up with labels and seals as per fac-similes here given. 
ONE OUNCE 


ROGALLIC ACzp) j= 


RESUBLIMED 


re FF. SCHERING = 


URING CHEMIST i, BERLIN. GERMANY. 

















THE STANDARD 
THIRD—LAST—EDITION 


GERMAN PHARMACOPCGIA. 


See that you get the genuine “SCHERING’S,” excelled by hone, 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


Waymouth Vignette Papers. 


~ 





WAYMOUTH'S VIGNETTE PAPERS 


Are the best means for producing fine effects in printing, 
They are made in nineteen sizes; printed in black, yeilow. 
and red bronze, to suit different qualities of negatives. 
They are not clumsy, do not break, cost but little, and are 
easy of application to any negative. They do away with 
all the older methods ; and, in fact, they have no equal 
We have quantities of testimonials ; ‘but the best guarantee 
of their quality and work is their increasing popularity and 
our increased sales. Better than any patent machine, ane 
sell better every month. 


PRICES. 


In parcels containing one dozen, assorted, Nos. 1 to 5, $o 50 
In parcels containing one of each size, Nos. 1 to 15, 

assorted colors I co 
Assorted sizes and colors, by number, per package 

of 15 oe I oo 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, ‘and -. ” assorted sizes and colors, for 

Cartes, by number, per dozen 50 
Nos. 6, 7, 11, 12, and 13, assorted sizes an idcolors, for 

large Cartes and Victorias, by number, per doz > 78 
Nos. 8,9, 10, 14, 15, and 15%, assorted sizes and 

colors, Cabinets and Whole-size, by number, per 


dozen 140 
Nos. 16, 17, and 18, assorted sizes and colors, Half- 
cabinets and Whole-size, by numbers, per doz., 1 93 


When ordering, state the number and color you wans 











Thos. H. McCollin & Co., 1030 Arch Street, Phila. 


TRADE AGENTS. 
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EXPERIMENTERS WITH THE 


Blitz-Pulver .°.*.° 


‘°°. Flash Light 














Will find the little apparatus devised and pat- 
ented by Thos. H. McCollin a most ef- 
fectual means for igniting the charges. 


[* is simple, easily managed, very effective. It is worked with a pneu- 

matic tube and bulb, so that the sitter is wholly unconscious that 
exposure is about to be made. Hence a natural expression is secured 
and a graceful, unresirained attitude. Protects the eyes of the operator 
and prevents scorching of the fingers. The virtues of the powder are 
also increased by the employment of the ignitor. A current of hotair is 
supplied to the nozzle of the blow-pipe, making it almost equal to a hot 
blast, augmenting thereby the degree of incandescence of the magne- 
sium-oxide formed by combustion. 


CALL AND SEE THE APPARATUS, OR SEND FOR 
A DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


PRICE $1.50. 


THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 








CAVEATS, TRADE MARKs 
COPYRIGHTS. 


CAN I OBTAIN A PATENT? Fora 
prompe. answer and an honest opinion, write to 
& CO., who have had nearly fifty years’ 
experience in the patent business. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. A Handbook of In- 
formation concerning Patents and bow to ob- 
tain them sent free. Also a catalogue of mechan- 
ical and scientific books sent free. 
Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 





speci al notice in the Scientific American, and 
thus are brought widely before the public with- 
out cost to the inventor. This splendid paper, 


issued weekly, elegantly illustrated, has by far the 
largest circulation of any scientific work in the 

world. $3 ayear. Sample Copies sent free. 
Building Edition, monthly, $2.50a year. Single 
copies, 25 cents. Every number contains beau- 
tiful plates, in colors, and photographs of new 
houses, with plans, enabling builders to show the 

innest cones and secure contracts. Address 
N & CO., NEW YORK, 361 BROADWAY. 





i Photographic Paper. 


THE CELERITE. 
A, 
Matt Surface. 


No Collodion. No Gelatine. No Gold. No Hypo. 
Platinum. Finest effects, lowest cost, simplest pro- 








permanent results, resembles the finest steel engrav- 
Strong prints oy weak negatives, or soft prints 
mg ones. Send for Circulars and sample print 


ASH. SMITH & CO., 261 Wabash Ave. , Chicago. 


JOHN R. NOLAN 
Patent Attorney, 


134 S. NintH STREET, PHILA. 





Patent Practice Exclusively. 
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FLASH LIGHT “POWDERS. 


UX 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


PHILADELPHIA. 





w.P BUCHANAN 


AViil ADVERTISEMEN|b». 


SUCCESS 48° SATISFACTION 


GO WITH THE USE OF 


anmerse PLATE 
ELLULOID FILM 


(CUT SIZES) 


Their fine qualities are giving unbounded satisfaction to 
ever-increasing number of photographic workers. 


CARBUTT’S ECLIPSE PLATES—Uniform and reliable for Portraiture and Snap $ 
CARBUTT’S ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES—‘ens. 23 and 27. Giving correct 


values. For Portraiture, Copying of paintings, Photographing flowe: 
general landscape work. 


CARBUTT’S CELLULOID FILMS (cut sizes)—Vllain or Orthochromatic. Devo 


weight and unbreakable, and used the world over. 


CARBUTT’S NEW PROCESS PLATES—flor Half-tone Engraving and Nega 


with strong contrast. 


CARBUTT’S STRIPPING PLATES—Pilain and Ortho. Sens. 23 and Process kept i 


stock, other brands made to order, 
CARBUTT’S LANTERN PLATES—Acknowledged superior to any other make. 
CARBUTT’S “B” PLATES—Sens. 16 and 20.—For Landscape views, and the fines 


plate for professional and amateur all-around work. 


CARBUTT’S TRANSPARENCY PLATES—Plain or fine ground glass, giving results 


of great bri'liancy and fine color for Window Transparencies. 


CARBUTT’S NON-HALATION PLATES—!’event all Halation, both in Interior 


Landscapes. 


CARBUTT’S OPAL PLATES— Polished or Mat Surface for Artists’ use. 
CARBUTT’S DEVELOPERS—Pyro and Soda Potash, Eiko-cum-Hydro and J. C. ‘I 


loids, a convenient and most efficient developing agent. 





New Price-List Mailed Free on Receipt of Postal. 
For Sale by all Dealers in Photo Materials. 





MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


Pioneer Manufacturer of GELATINO-BROMIDE and ORTHOCHROMATIC PLATES in America. 
KEYSTONE WAYNE JUNCTION, 


DRY PLATE AND FILM PHILADELPHIA. 
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] e 
Who makes the most «5 Tricks 
rapid plates: 
Read Hope’s latest book, and learn how to in our 


compare plates in a simple way. 


P 99 
Why so many failures in photographing | rade 
moving objects ? 
The new book tells how pth - is the title of a neat little book just is- 
How quick is your s —_— sued. Contains up-to-date dodgers, 
Hope tells you how to get its exact speeds. 
Any trouble wlth your Aristotypes ? recipes, formulas, etc., which meet the 
Read Hope. demands of photographers in every day 
Why does your lens sometimes work slowly ? ; J 2 
See chapter on Lenses. work. Also contains examples of 
“It’s a whole lbrary on Photography,” 


says an eminent photographer. 
THE 


try. e prints alone are worth 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS’ te price or the book! sent pox 
HAND BOOK, by Arthur Hope, paid on receipt of price. 


ie Fifty Cents per Copy. 
Tenth edition. Revised and greatly enlarged. Phi y P PY 
Practically a new work. Send for descriptive circular. ADDRESS 


ET oy HARE & SCOTT, 
THE WILKINSON CO. 8% Reetetee Geren, Hamilton, Missouri. 


$3.00 ‘* PEEK-A-BOO”’ $3.00 


A Magazine Camera, car- 
rying 12 Plates. Has good 
lens and shutter. Very sim- 
ple in operation, and will not 
get out of order with fair 
usage. 


Write for circular and sample picture. 





photographic printing by some of the 
‘*crack’’ photographers of the coun- 





BLOOMINGTON OPTICAL CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


‘“*“SOME MOUNTING PASTE, PLEASE,” 


says Inexperienced, and gets 
** SOME what the salesman pleases. 


‘HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER,” 


says Experienced, and gets what pleases him. ‘The difference is in the articles, 
and the moral is, if you want a good thing ask for it. 





Higgins’ Photo Mounter is a beautiful pure white adhesive, finely scented. 
A perfect homogeneous solution in a soft pasty form from which the water 
never separates as in the common starch or flour pastes. Its beautiful soft 
unctous consistency, and its wonderful smooth and easy spreading qualities 
(non fluid at rest, but fluid under the movements of the brush) are possessed by 
no other adhesive, and are of the greatest importance in perfect and easy 
mounting. Does not strike through nor warp,—adheres instantly and power- 
fully ,—dries quickly and prevents curling off at the edges. Guaranteed never 
never to change or deteriorate. Unequalled for mounting photographs, textile 
samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. 
Refuse all lmitations. For Sale by all Photo Supply Houses. 


A30z. Jar, prepaid, by mail, for 30 Cents, or descriptive 
circulars for nothing from 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


In Screw Cap Jars only. 168-172 8th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. London Office, 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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Zeiss Anastigmatic Lens, 


Made by CARL ZEISS, 


OF JENA, GERMANY, 


IS THE BEST LENS MADE ANYWHERE 


The SCOVILL & ADAMS CO. of N. Y., Importers, 








kom POR... 
Merck's Pyro, 
“Three Crown’ Albumen Paper, 
“Waterbury” Cardboard, 
Reifschneider’s “ Eclipse” Albums. 
“ Non-Cockle”’ Mounting Paste, 
“Three Shields” Plates, 
“Tlo” Aristotype Paper, 
Amidol, 
Morrison Wide Angle Lenses, 
American Optical Co.'s Apparatus. 


For Sale by all Dealers in Photographic Materials and 


THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO, OF N. Y,, 


423 Broome Street, New York. 
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Orthoscope Lenses. 


Rapip RE&CTILINEAR. Wipe ANGLE. 


RAPID RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF 75° 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Rapid Rectilinear, 4X 5 6 inches $10.00 
aia, 6 5x 8 84 “ 15.00 
_ - sia 8x10 11% 20.00 
a ™ ™ II xX 14 oe * 30.00 


WIDE ANGLE RECTILINEAR, EMBRACING AN ANGLE OF go”. 
Size of Plate. Focal Length. Price. 
No. 1, Wide Angle, 5x8 434 inches $10.00 
. * - 61%4x 8% 6 - 15.00 


Perfectly Rectilinear. Quick Acting. Every Lens Guaranteed 


PORTRAIT SERIES. 


Though but recently introduced, these lenses have given such 
universal satisfaction that we have no hesitation in recommending them 
as the best in the market. 

They are specially adapted for Portraits, Groups, Landscapes, or 
Instantaneous Subjects, working sharp to the edge. 

The stops for these are cut to the standard sizes of the British Photo 
graphic Society. 

Diameter, Focus, Size. Price. 
No. 3, 17°, inches 7% inches 5X7 $20.00 
4, Wi « 10 6% x 8% 25.00 
5; 24% «CS 12% 8 x 10 30.00 
6, 24k“ 194% ‘* 12X15 50.00 
%, 3a5 lS 23 16 x 20 75-00 


WILL BE SENT ON TRIAL ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., Sole Agents, 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Buffalo Argentic Paper 


EVERY SHEET GUARANTEED 


WITHOUT large advertising or expensive demonstrating is rapidly 
taking the lead. 

MERIT alone can do this, and users of Bromide Paper who are 
ambitious to make the highest standard of work are asked to 
give it a trial. 

RESULTS that have not heretofore been expected with this article 
are possible with this brand. 

Its delicacy of half tones renders it particularly suitable for producing 
the warm or sepia tones. Formula sent free. Prints made for the trade. 


The Hoover Patent Printing Machine can now be had, Price, $100.00. 


Our goods are for sale through all stock houses, who will send you. 
circular on application. 


BUFFALO ARGENTIC PAPER CO. 


204 and 206 CHESTER STREET, BUFFALO, N. Y 


Printing-out Paper is steadily displacing its 


Nepe ra rivals. The hot weather has helped to show 


its great merits. 


PLATINOID y 
Our < ROUGH SURFACE } Bromide Papers 
ENAMELED 


ARE THE BEST AND EASIEST TO HANDLE. 


VEI Ox - Our Latest Invention! 
MATT AND GLOSSY. 

The Photographers’ greatest boon. No rainy nor cloudy days need interfere 
henceforth with your work. Exposed to the same light, prints 500 times quicker 
than Albumen. Developed in subdued day-light, or by gas-light. Any desired 
tones obtained. The greatest paper for hot or damp climates. Keeps indefinitely 


and gives permanent prints. Negatives never spoiled by scratching or silver stains. 
Much more permanent than Albumen. 


Cc 35 cents for a trial package (cabs.) sample prints and 
h aS developer. 


mm 
he thane) TRADE aaa 
z r 


$ NEPERA CHEMICAL CO., 


yy A SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


On ope 
MPP NEPERA PARK, NEW YORK. 
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MADE IN BOTH 
REGULAR AND FOLDING STYLES 


BY THE 





ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO.,, 


Rochester, N, 


¥. 


The PREMO is the 


latest, most compact and 


| best camera of the kind 


yet introduced. 

It has all adjustments 
for hand and _ tripod 
work, including swing 
back and sliding front. 

Fitted with our new 


silent shutter. 


Send for a descriptive 


catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL CO., 


PHOTOGRAPHIC DEALERS 
SELL THEM. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y. 











Lavette’s 
Patent 
Envelope 


For Mailing Photographs.... 


The Best Staple 
You Ever Had in Stock 


"Broke or 150% | | 
Profit of Oo NA 

The Only Proper Envelope | 
Ever Invented INN 

Beware of Infringements. A few |!) 
have tried to beat the above enve- } 
lope, but not one has even tied it. 
All infringements will be proseeuted }) | 


OUTPUT SINCE 1892 OVEB 6,000,000 


a 


Se 

















Patented Sept. 29. 1891 
Trade Mark Copyrighted Jan. 28, 1893 


~ 


PUT UP Price per 1000 Per Bor Betail 
Cabinet Size, 125 in a box, $10.00 $1.25 2 for 5c. 
6x8% —=- = 25.00 2.50 5c. each 
8%x10%¥ 50“ « 35.00 1.75  10c. each 

Put up the display card furnished gratis, they will do the rest. 


Can also be used for Fancy Cards, Easter Cards, Christmas and New 
Year Cards, etc. 


H. Cc. LAVETT PATENTEE AND SOLE MANUFACTURER 
i 





199-201 BANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





THERE IS NO USE IN TALKING! Lavette’s Patent Photo Mailing 
Envelope is the only envelope indorsed by the United States Govern- 
ment. Therefore, handle NO other, as Lavette protects all Jobbers and 
Retailers, and allows no cutting of prices. 


FOR SALE BY 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Aristotype 








Paper. 








The latest and best. 

Will keep in good condition for three months, and give 
Crear WHITES. 

Will not curl, crack, or frill. 

Does not require any special toning bath, but can be toned 
with any good bath used for albumen paper. 

The increasing sale of this paper proves that it is a satis- 
factory article. 


PRICE LIST. 
2%x4% perdozen... .20 5x8 perdozen.. . .40 
4x5 “ na wae 6%x8¥% . é 5 55 
34XS% " «+ 5 8x10 " + aa 75 
4x6 “ << 20x24 per sheet ...  .30 
4%x6% “ ink ae 20x24 “* & dozen . . $1.75 
5x7 ss oe + 035 20x24 ‘“* &% 
3%x5% in gross packages 
4x6 “s 


Send for a trial package, and you will use no other 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
SOLE AGENTS, 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Lenses Lenses 


SBVsesesd 


SPECIAL BARGAINS 


SBUVesses 


1—6%x8% Single Lens ; 

I—10x12 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

1—16x20 Wide Angle Darlot Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 

1—R. O. Co’s. Finder 

1—5x8 Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
1—8x1o View Lens and Shutter . 

1—4x5 Wide Angle Lens 

1—8x1o Mogey Wide Angle Lens. . 

1—8xto Gundlach Rapid Rectilinear Lens 
I—11x14 Extreme Angle Lens 

1—5x8 Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter . 
1—6%x8% Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
t—8x1o Orthoscope Lens and Triplex Shutter 
1—No. 1 Euryscope Lens, 6%x8¥%, list 45.00. . 
1—4x5 Single Lens 

1—5x8 Single Lens 


1—6%x8% Single Lens 


SBVVseseses 


Terms, Net Cash. Lenses sent on one week’s trial, and can be 
returned if not satisfactory. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO. 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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|NIERCHANGEABLE 


VIEW 
ALBUMS 


Each album contains 24 leaves, held in place by a 
cord, which ties on the inside of cover. Neatly bound 
in cloth with leather back and corners. 

These are our own manufacture, and we use 


only the best quality No. 1 cards. 


6x97 ; , $1.00 
7X10 . , . $1.35 


10 X I2 ; ; $2.25 


1X14 . ; . $2.50 


For those who desire to have foreign or other 
views mounted, we would state we do this work in 


the best manner. Send for estimates. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & Co.., 
1030 ARCH STREET, - - PHILADELPHIA 
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The Gundlach Photo- 
Optical Co. 


No. 5 SOUTH WATER STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Erust Gundlach's 
Celebrated Photographic Lenses. 


ERNST GUNDLACH has sev- 
ered all connections with the old 
**Gundlach Optical Company,’’ and 
we are now the sole owners of his 
patent of December gth, 1890, un- 
der which his celebrated ‘‘ Rapid 
Rectigraphic,’’ ‘‘ Perigraphic’’ and 
other lenses were so long made. 


PERIGRAPH. 


RECTIGRAPH. 


Our illustrated catalogue presents 
detailed descriptions of ERNS! 
GUNDLACH’S Lavest Acuiey! 
MENTS, viz.: his new Rectigraph, 
his new Perigraph, his new Ap- 
lanat, his new Portrait Lenses, 


his new Extra Rapid Rectigraph and his new Shutter. 
We claim our new Lenses to be superior to any and sell them at very 
myderate prices. Catalogue mailed promptly on application. To avoid mis- 


carrying please address carefully to 


THE GUNDLAGH PHOTO-OPTIGAL COMPANY. 


No. 5 South Water Street, 


ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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PERFECTION 
BLUE PRINT 


PAPER. 


We have for a number ot years made a specialty of manu- 
facturing a specially fine grade of BLUE PRINT PAPER 
for negative work. 

This gives pure whites and fine half tones. It is prepared 


on the finest and purest plain paper made. 


Put up in packages ot two dozen sheets. 


Send for a sample print. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WEMPERLEY'S FLASK LAMP. 
PATENTED ; 
OLLIN &Ca.S 


Model of 1893. 


HEMPERLEY’S MAGAZINE FLASH LAMP, 


SELF LOADING. 


For Use With PURE MAGNESIUM POWDER Only. 


Manufaetured Under the HEMPERLEY PATENT. 


In offering our New Magazine Flash Lamp to the Photographic Fraternity 
both professional and amateur—we do so believing it to be the best article ot 
the kind yet placed on the market. 

Each lamp is supplied with a patent rubber bulb, wth a valve, which 
prevents any of the powder being drawn back in the hose or bulb, and in time 
clogging the air passage. 

If you have failed with other Flash Lamps, try our Model of 1893, for a 
trial will convince even the most skeptical that it is the simplest and really the 
best form of Lamp yet produced. 


Price of Lamp, complete, - - - $2.75 
Magnesium, Fine Ground, per oz., .40 


All parties are notified that we control the Patents under which this Lamp 
is manufactured, and propose to protect ourselves against all infringements. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
1080 Arch Street, - - -  - Philadelphia 
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McCollin’s Perfection 


BLUE PRINT PAPER 


GIVES BRILLIANT TONES AND CLEAR WHITES. 


It is coated on the finest photographic paper, and is as fine as Albumen paper. 
You do not know what can be made on a blue print unless you have tried it. 
Put up two dozen in a package. Send ten cents for sample. 


SU BAM, cs tte we tte et 8 8 o PE PecKage, .16 
4 x%, cee CHS CSR REDS BOK SO _ .20 
. 2g, ae en ee ee ee a oe ee ee an 35 
et) ee ee ee ae ee ee eee as .56 
8 x10, _ .68 


We lee make all gr valent in » ell hor Donations S use. 


THOMAS H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ye ign ate” Ac. 
Gro. W. Guisox, APN ies gern ak. erurinens 


Editor and HENRY, C.E 


~ Ante 


= a 
ei~ RN 


Publisher. NS. “ae Pome py icine Editor. 


SURNAL > 


The handsomest journal of its kind. Eacti issue Cuutains a photographic 
print by one of the leading workers of the day, is profusely illustrated in half- 
tones, and contains a wealth of ‘‘up to date’’ reading matter, formule, etc., 
of great interest and value to professionals and amateurs. Our Christmas 
number will be the finest ever published. Send ten cents for sample copy 
giving particulars of series of prize competitions. 


P. O. Drawer 2602, Toronto, Ont. 
GEORGE MURPHY, 


PHOTO SUPPLIES...... 


Wholesale and Retail, for 


PROFESSIONALS and AMATEURS, 57 East STH St., NEW YORK, 





Read 6c SNAP Suots,” The Popular Photo Magazine, 


50 CTS. PER YEAR. 


SNAP SHOTS PUBLISHING CO., 57 East Sth St., New York, 
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A Print is not finished until it has passed huang an 


ENTREKIN 
Improved Rotary Burnisher. 


ROLL AND SWING 


FIRE-PAN. 
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These Burnishers are especially adapted to burnishing prints made on the 


American “Aristo” Paper. 
Your supply house will send you descriptive pamphlet. 


PRICES. 


$8 in. Roll, $12.00. 10 in. Roll (light), $15.00. 10 in. Roll (heavy), $25.00. 
15 in. Roll, $30.00. 20 in. Roll, $40.00. 25 in. Roll, $55.00. 


Subscribe to Anthony's Photographic Bulletin, monthly, 
$2.00 per year. 


E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO. 


591 BROADWAY, - - NEW YORK. 











LOST = APRIL. 











o- PHL As 
fos po nadie 


F utes Ro ult bole Jo 


| a” | 
FOUND IN TIME FOR 
The 





» Pctroit e (Convention. 





EAGLE 
SATIN 
PENSE 


Is an Aibumen Paper which has been coagulated on a bath of alcohol 
and has none of the old-time defects ; it is the Paper that Photoyra- 


phers have longed for. It can also be had 


READY SENSITIZED 


Keeps 30 day in perfect condition and gives results superior 


to and ten times as permanent as Aristotype Papers. 


Per Ream Unsensitized, 842.50 








Per Gross Cabt. Trimmed Sensitized § 1 .5() 


————— 


Cc. GCENNERT, 


Sole Importer, 
24 & 26 East 13th Street, — NEW YO! 
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The Triplex Improved 
is THE shutter for hand Camera work with a good lens. Why? Because 


its construction is optically correct, z.¢., it gives you FULL advantage of 
lens, and it has a range of speed from .'; to ;}, of asecond. See catalogue. 


PRICE APPROXIMATE ONLY. 


4x5,$12.50; 5x8,$13.50; 63 x 8}, $16.00. 


FLASH LAMPS. 


Lightning Storage Lamp, 2 $4.50 ) The “ Lightning,” the well-known Prosch Storage 


Lamp, and the ‘* Professional,” like it, but twice its 
size. Used by most prominent professionals. Always 


Professional, - - 9.00 } give sstistaction. 
OUR CATALOGUE, MAILED FREE, WILL INTEREST YOU 


PROSCH MFG. CO.  * Bgugareet 


if you want a Journal that deals with the plain, every- 


day life of the Photographer, read 


THE PHOTO-BEACON. 


single Copies, 15 cents. Yearly Subscriptions, $1.50. 


SVVSssesssseses 


THE BEACON PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
15 Tribune Building, Chicago. 


“Dietz” 
Ruby Lamp 


For Dark Room Use. 


New construction. Perfect combustion. Bright 
Don't Leak Light. Size,1%x6%. Circular 
Sample by mail postpaid for 75 cents. 


Tin, Japanned Black, 
Polished Brass, 


R. E. DIETZ CO., 


60 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 
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REPAIRS 


— 


PHOTOGRAPHIC APPARATUS. 





Recognizing the necessity of some place for the prompt repairing ot 
photographic apparatus and the absence of such a place, we have opened a 
shop in our own building, with skillful mechanics under our personal supe: 


vision, for 
...REPAIRS TO... 
Cameras, Tripods, Plate Holders, 


Shutters, Lenses, 


and All Kinds of Photographic Apparatus. 


Special Cameras, Plate Holders 


and All Other Apparatus MIADE TO ORDER. 


No long delays waiting to send to distant manufacturers. 


Prompt work and moderate charges will be the special features of 1! 


department. 





THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


Photographic Supplies of All Kinds, 
1030 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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New York Dry Plates are Sold by all Photo Stock Dealers, 





When the chemical result 
in a photograph is just right 


you will find it was made on a 


tographer, and bill them to any dealer he 
may designate. We do this in order to in- 
sure our customers getting perfectly fresh * 


plates. 


We will, in future, ship Isochromatic 
Plates direct from the factory to any pho- 
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OFFICE OF 


cme Cycle Company, 


ELKHART, IND, 


HIGH GRADE BICYCLES. 


9909000 


HE following unsolicited testimonials have been received from 1 


papers of standing, and we respectfully call attention to then 
proof that the ACME is all we claim for it. 


THE ACME CYCLE COMPANY. 


The Acme Cycle Company is a concern we can 
heartily recommend as composed of people of sterling 
worth, their general business runnmg up into the 
millions each year, the bicycle department being only 
a portion of it 

The firm lists five splendid looking wheels, and 
prints some hundred testimonials from riders, all over 
the country, which tell of their satisfaction with the 
Acme The Acme Road Racer weighs 22 pounds 
and lists at $100, full Roadster, 24 pounds, price $90. 
‘The Acme Special weighs 25 pounds, and lists at >90, 
and the Full Roadster weighs 26 pounds and lists at 
$85. The Acme Belle, a styl sh-looking woman’s 
wheel, weighs 27 pounds all on, price $85. Finan- 
cially the firm is away up.— American Wheelman. 


THE FRANKFORT BEE. 


“TWICK-A-WEEK.” 


By Buss & Butss. ‘TWENTIETH YEAR. 


Best Advertising Medium in Marshall Co. 


F ANKFORT, KAN 
Ed. Mitchell, Morris, /ils. 
Dear Sik :—In reply to your request as to my 
opinion of the Acme Licycles will say: 1 have been in 
the bicycle bus ness for the past four years, and have 
made the bicycle somewhat of a study I have had 
for my own usc during that period five different wheels, 
and can honestly say that the Acme wheels are the 
best constructed, finest finished, and in general the 
best wheels on the market to-day for the price. I have 
had some dealings with the Acme people, and can 
say you will find them nice people to deal with, and 
their wheels just as represented in every particular. 
In short, my advice to you is buy an Acme every time. 

Respectfully yours, 


RANK D. 


March 8, 1895. 


Mr. 


BLISS. 


OFFICIAL PAPER OF BAYFIELD COUNTY. 
FRED. T. YATES, EDITOR AND MANAGER 


THE WASHBURN NEWS. 


WasHBuRN, Wi1s., March 8, 1895. 
Acme Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind 
Dear Sirs :—I am in receipt of your letter of re- 
cent date, regarding advertising for this year. The 
wheel I gotof you last year proved more than satis- 
tory. It received particularly hard usage but stood 
the test well. I now want one of your 22 pcund 
wheels Have you this in stock. An early answer 
will oblige, Yours truly, 
FRED, YATES. 


THE QUICK PRINT 


Witcox Bre 


, Props., 
P.O, : 


Box sos. Spokane, Wa 


Mar 
leme Cycle Co., Elkhart, Ind 
GENTLEMEN :—The wheel | boug 
July has given me the best of service alm 
since and has been running alongside of $ 
with less repairs and breaks of any anda 
ever, I desire a new wheel this spring 
you to offer? 
Very truly yours, 
W. B. WILCOX, 


S 


THE TRANSCRIPT. 
Editorial Office. A. P. HOU‘ 
‘TRAVERSE City, Micu., Marcu 
Acme Cycle Co., Elkhart, ind. 
Dear Sirs:—The Light Roadster arrive 
day, and your letter just now. Everything 
satistactory, and the wheel l 


will be paid f 
Electro has not arrived yet, but will be ins¢ 
week's issue if received to-day. If not 
over till next week. I appreciate your 
courteous treatment, l 

as well as you h+ve me 


wi 


and will endeavor t 
Yours truly, 


Employ: 
Young ; 
Men ; 
our ‘adver 


ments in part paymert fora high grade A: > 
bicycle, which we send them on approval. No} 








work done until 


satisfactory. 
employed on the 


Young Ladies “3pey*s.cn: 


If boys or girls apply they must be well recom= + 


$ 
the bicycle arrives and prov 
- 
t 
+ 
i mended. Write for particulars. 
> 
| = 


ACME CYCLE COPIPANY, 
ELKHART, IND. 
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“« Economy is wealth.”’ 


McCOLLIN & ©O.’S 


Embossing 


Machine. 


Every Photographer his 


own Printer. 


th this machine you can emboss your own mounts, either plain, or in gilt, 
silver or color. The manipulation is plain and easy, and will work from 
minature size to 25x30 

‘operation is inexpensive, saving you $1.00 to $4.00 per 1ooo in cabinet 

mounts, and can be done by a boy or in spare 


1 large mounts and odd sizes the saving of time is much greater. No picture 


moments in wet weather. 


should leave your gallery without your name and address, 


fhis machine enables you to insure this without long delay in waiting for 


special cards, 
We will be pleased to send on application samples of the work done with 
this machine. 


Improved and heavier machine, with die, bronzes, etc., § 


35.00, suitable for 
heavy dies. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS, 


1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AMERICAN JOURNAL OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


Photographers’ Library 


Amateur Photographer, The ......s++ss « & Wallace. 
Amateur Photographers’ Hand Book, . . ..... . .A. Hope. 
Amateur Photography (paper), . ....: .. W.1L. Adams. 
Crayon Portraiture (paper), .......... S.A. Barhydt. 
Carbon Printing (paper),. ........... . Max Bulde. 
Chemistry of Photography,. . ........ .. R. Meldola. 
Dry Plate Making for Amateurs (paper),. . . . . G. Z. Sinclair. 
Ferrotype and How to Makeit, ....... #. M. Estabrooke. 
Hardwich’s Photographic Chemistry, . . . . .. . Sf. Z: Taylor. 
Kinetoscope and Kineto Phonography, ‘The (50 pp., illus.) . 
Lantern Slides by Photographic Methods, . . . . . . A. Pringle. 
Lantern, Book of the. 1... 10 2 0 0 2 8 0 2 « oe © Bem, 
Lighting in Photographic Studios,. . . . . . . 2. C. Duchochots. 
Lantern, The Optical (cloth),. .... 6 eee: 2 le ee 
Modern Practice of Retouching Negatives (cloth), 

Magic Photograph, The (full instructions how to make it), . 

Platinum Toning, . . ere ee eae ae ea ae ce ak Clark. 
Photo Reproduction Pescsume, a0 «0 oe oe a en Bee. 
Photo Engraving, . . . ... « C. Straubstadle, Jr. 
Photo Engraving, E when ond L bhegrnatey, . . « « « Wilkinson. 
Photographic Optics, . . . (owe « We ee eee. 
Porcelain Picture, ‘The thew to snake it) <> & =e 8 
Retouching, The Artof. .... 0s s 0s of See, 
Sensitized Papers (how made and used), co s A. C Sigel 
Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photography, The 

Wilson’s Cyclopedic Photography, . 


Any of the above will be mailed on receipt of price. We do not guar- 
antee delivery unless registered, in which case add 10 cents for registration. 


THOS. H. MCCOLLIN & CO., 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
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THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO.’S 


Professional Flash Lamp 


PATENTED. 


Used with Blitz Pulver. 


FOR PORTRAITS, LARGE GROUPS, INTERIORS AND 
STAGE EFFECTS. 


Takes the place of daylight on dull days, takes the place of a skylight on 
bright days. 

As manufacturers of Blitz Pulver, which is used by all manufacturers of 
Professional Flash Machines, we feel that we are in a position to know what 
photographers want. 

We believe FLASH LIGHT WORK HAS COME TO STAY, and 
after careful experimentation, we have produced a lamp which combines Sim- 
PLICITY, ECONOMY AND ErFFIciENCcy. We invite correspondence from photo- 
graphers, and will publish from time to time samples of the work of the 
machine in this journal. 

This machine requires no gas or gasoline,—burns alcohol,—and is used 
with Blitz Pulver exclusively. ‘lhe cut will show its construction. 


Thos. H. McCollin & Co. 


MANUFACTURERS AND PATENTEES, . 
1030 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Blitz-Pulver 
Blitz-Pulver 
Blitz-Pulver 


Has a record for flash-light work which is un- 
approached. No other powder in the United 
States can show the indorsements of every indi 
vidual manufacturer of professional flash-lamp 
which are successfully on the market. Read 
what they say of it, and then judge. Do not 
deceive yourself. Flash-light work has come 
to stay. 
St. Josern, Mo., October 6, CortTranp, N, Y., October 

Thos. H. McCollin & Co. Thos. 3 lin & Co., Philadelphia 
Messrs.:—I\n regard to your inquiry I will / 2 :—Will say in rezard to “ Blit 
advise the use of ** Blitz Pulver” with our machine, nly flash | wwder of which w 
and I have used no other powder in getting out ow sowledge that can be relied upon at all 
sample negatives. It operates in our machine witl en out and advise its we with the 
unvarying success, Machin When used with this machine 


Very respecttully 4 


aan ] 
LG, BIGELOW 


its and with very little smol 


BripGerort, Conn., Octobe Respectfully, 
Thos. H. McCollin & ¢ WESTCOTI 
Gentlemen :—We lave tried vat 
flash light powders now on the market, but yours give 
emt ; Muscatine, Ia., Oct 


the best satisfaction with our machine. 
Yours truly, lhes. Hi. Mle lin &> ¢ »., Philadelpl 
FAIRCHILD FLASH LIGHT CONCERN Dear Sirs:—We manufacture anc 
machines and of all powders we have u 
th Blitz Pulver We |} 


Gentlemen :—In regard to Blitz Pulver we hay t mpare Vv , 
I | kinds of work, big ids, full f 


San Francisco, Cat 


always recommended 
ws, and always fir 


tions call for it and no other It is the 
have ever used 
[Signed] WILLIAMS & SHEPARD, 
Manufacturers Williams Flash Mach 


Yours respectf Y, 
CLIFFORD 


Price. 60 cents per ounce. 


THOS. H. McCOLLIN & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 
1030 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Thornton=-Pickard 





Time and Instantaneous SHUTTER. ( 





This Shutter is both theoretically and practically the most efficient in the 
market. It gives exposures of any duration, from fractions of a second up 
to minutes or hours, without vibration. The same Shutter will fit two or 
more lenses. For general all-round work we advise the use of this Shutter. 


TFHORNTON-PICKARD © « 


LARGEST SALE IN 
THE WORLD. 


Shutters. 


FOCAL PLANE SHUTTER For Extremely Rapid Instantaneous work. Range 








of Speed from 1-20 to 1-1000 part of a second. 


... Alsothe New Silent Studio Shutter. 








SEND FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST AND CATALOGUE, 
For Sale by All Dealers, and by 


Andrew J. Lloyd & Co., Opticians, 


Sole Agents for the United States. 323 & 325 Washington St., Boston. 


GOLD MEDAL to Amateur Photographers. 
Darlington’s 
Handbooks. 


* Sir Henry Ponsonby is commended by the 
Queen to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of 
his Handbook.”’ 


Nothing better could be wished tor.—British Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.—Lon.Daily Chronicle. 


1s. each, illustrated. Maps by JOHN 
BARTHOLOMEW, F R.G.S 


BOURNEMOUTH and THE NEW FOREST. 
THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 

THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. 


ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, and CARDI- 
GAN BAY. 


THE NORTH WALES COAST. 


Crown 8vo , clcth 2s. 
THE BIRDS, WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, 
MOSSES and GRASSES of NORTH WALES. 


Llangollen, Dartincton & Co. 
London, W. J. ApaMs & Co. 








Study 
Law at 
Home. 


It was the ambitious young man and 
woman on the farm, behind the counter, 
in the mill, in the lawyer’s office, in the 
bank—the man and woman without the 
opportunity of a college education, that 
made this method of teaching law a 
necessity. We offer two courses— 

1, A Course Preparing the Student 

to Practise Law; 

2. A Business Law Course for Busi- 

ness Men and Women. 

The tuition fee is small, the course com- 
plete, the result perfect. Nicely printed 
catalogues explain both courses. They 
can be had for the asking. Address 


Th prague Correspondence 
Ene choo of Law, 
113 Telephone Bldg., DETROIT, MICH. 
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Pronounced by the leading Photographers 
to be 


Unquestionably the Best 
Print-Out Papers Made. 


WRERSRERSRBRERERRSRERBRBREE 
Photogenie 
Matt and Glace 


Glace, $1.35 per gross. 
Matt, $2.00 per gross. 


PHOTOGENIC PAPER CO. 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


Wee A POSTAL WILL BRING A SAMPLE. [fy 
BVVVV28 


Have you tried the Photogenic Combined Varnish and Retouching Fluid? 





ABSOLUTELY THE SAME! 


ILLUMINATION 


A N D 


SHAKPNESS. 


AT 
A.B. C AND D AS AT E 


ROSS ZEISS ANASTIGMAT 


OR 


ROSS GOERZ DOUBLE ANASTIGMAT 
for Catalogue. G, GENNERT, Sole Agent, 


24 and 26 East 13th St,, N. ¥. 





ABSOLUTELY 
FREE FROM 
SUMMER COMPLAINT. 


KOSMOS 


SI welblapiiaie I Ie, on I" wall 


It ist xpens Riv y = “P cr, So justly 
celebrated for Phsngrphic Porpo es and 1s til] aper than 
many pap which S in qu ality 


Price, $1. 35 Gress. 


KOSMOS-PLATINOG=== 


©—Leading Mat Surface Paper. 























SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES. 


~~ See eS 
LSS LSE IPVOVEEPEQSS SS = 
—— Ss 


G. GEN NERT, Sole Agent, 
24 & 26 East 13th Street, NEW YORK. 








PULAU OLAAAL AAO LALA AL AML AAM AA AZ 


lf 


you will give 


ILO 


a careful trial you will 
readily understand 
why your neigh- 


bor uses it. 








“Easiest to manipulate .. . 
with finest results”... .. 
Prints positively permanent 
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FOR SALE BY 
YOUR DEALER 
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AMM 





“Blue Label” 


American Aristo 
is the 
Highest Price 
Paper in the Market 


Brut 


-_——— oe Oe 


Jamestown, N. Y. 501 Broadway, New York. 





Alfred J. Ferris, Printer, 29 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 





